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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople 
to England. 
For this very entertaining and apropos volume 
we are indebted to the pen of Dr. Walsh, a gen- 
tleman of great and various acquirements, who 
was Chaplain to Lord Strangford, our Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople; and who, on leaving 


that city, performed a journey through the| 
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at this day in most parts of the Turkish em- 
pire through which I have passed, both in Asia 
and Europe.” 

Dr. Walsh took as companion a Swiss rene- 
|gado, but of good character; his name was 
| Mustapha, and he was a Tartar janissary at- 
tached to the English palace. Previous to set- 
|ting out, we have some curious information 
relative to the Jews in Constantinople, who are 
| represented as being most inveterate enemies to 


country now so interesting, as the theatre on|the Greeks and their insurrection. This peo- 
which the fate of Turkey is about to be decided | ple, when driven from Spain, to the number of 


by its Russian invaders. To such a publica- 
tion it will be felt that we cannot pay our de- 
voirs too early ; and we are gratified at having 
it in our power to analyse its most. striking 


_parts, for the benefit of our readers, before the 


work itself can have issued from the press. In 
the present instance we shall address ourselves 
chiefly to those statements which bear upon 
the approaching contest and throw. light upon 
the character, relative positions, and prospects 
of the potent combatants. 

Dr. Walsh set out from Constantinople on 
the 28th of October, to traverse thé route which 
Darius pursued in his memorable expedition 
against the Scythians 2300 years ago, and that 
which the Russians have already taken, and 
are again taking, in their march against the 
Ottoman Porte. Like an agreeable traveller, 
he tells us, as he proceeds, many anecdotes 
suggested by the different: places which he 
visits ; he revives recollections of ancient. his- 
tory; he illustrates the numismatics, geo- 
graphy, botany, antiquities, &c. that occur 
throughout his path; and his classical allu- 
sions fill up the measure of what is justly styled 
pleasant senting, in @ way at once so copious 
and amusing, that we admire the extent of his 
information, and are delighted by his fashion 
of communicating it. It resembles the easy 
and unconstrained conversation of a person of 
great natural and cultivated talents; and variety 
and instruction are the results of the out- 
powtege. Without further preface, we come, 
however, to the journey, the Pisgah of which 
is not of the most tempting kind. 

“ Conceive (says the author) travelling 

a country in winter, where, generally 
speaking, there are no roads, no carriages, no 
inns, no suppers, and no beds! The only 
roads are beaten pathways, made by one horse- 
man and followed by another, and every man 
may make one for himself if he pleases. The 
only carriages are wooden planks, laid upon 
rough wheels, called arubas, drawn with cords 
by buffaloes, which are seldom used except for 
burdens. The only inns are large stables, 
where nothing is to be had but chopped straw. 
The only suppers are what you may pick up on 

road, if you are so fortunate, and bring it 
to where you stop for the night ; and the only 
beds are the chopped straw in the stable, or ag 
deal board in a cock-loft over it; and even this, 
in many places, is not to be had. There are, 
doubtless, exceptions to this general picture, as 
I myself experienced ; but, in the main, it is 


800,000, sought refuge in the East. ‘* They 
settled at Salonichi, Smyrna, Rodosto, and 
other large towns, where they, at this day, 
form an important part of the population. At 
Salonichi they have no less than thirty syna- 
gogues. But the principal division of them 
came to Constantinople, and were assigned a 
large district,. called Hassa Kui, to inhabit, 
where they form a community of 50,000 per- 
sons. The Turks call the different people who 
reside under them by names indicative of the 
estimation in which they hold them. The 
Greeks Yeshir, or slaves, as they were con- 
sidered to have forfeited their life at the taking 
of Constantinople, and hold it ever since on 
sufferance ; the Armenians Rayas, or subjects, 
as they were never a conquered people, but 
merged insensibly into the om of the 
empire; but the Jews eer Mousaphir, or 
visitors, because they sought an asylum among 
them. They treat them, therefore, as visitors, 
with kindness and hospitality.” All the sub- 
jects of Turkey, who are not Turks, are loosely 
called Rayas. 

The author also notices a different matter in 
Constantinople, which may form a feature in 
its immediate destinies. We allude to a cis- 
tern mentioned by Gillius, which Dr. Clarke 
searched for in vain, but which our author dis- 
covered, and found it exactly as described by 
him. ‘ We entered (says hey a private house, 
descended a deep flight of steps, and found our- 
selves on the borders of a subterranean lake, 
extending under several streets. The roof was 
arched and supported by 336 magnificent mar- 
ble pillars ; a number of tubes descended into 
the water, and supplied the streets above ; the 
inhabitants of which, as Gillius justly observes, 
did not know whence the water came—‘ Jn- 
colas ignorare cisternam infra ades suas posi- 
tam.’ Of all the reservoirs which the prudent 
precautions of the Greek emperors established, 
this is the only one which now exists as a cis- 
tern ; and such is the apathy and ignorance of 
the Turks, that they Ler cain it appears, 
did not, in the time of Gillius, three hundred 
years ago, and do not at present, generally 
know of its existence.. The Turk through 
whose house we had access to it, called it Yeré 
batan Sarai, or the Subterranean Palace; and 
Wsaid, that~his neighbours, whose houses were 
also over it, did not know any thing about it. 
Indeed, from the state of neglect in which the 
walls and every thing about it appeared, it 
seemed probable that it had not been visited or 





true : and such is the actual state of travelling 


repaired since the Turks entered Constanti- 
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nople. Should the Russians ever approach and 
lay siege to the city, a supply of water will be 
its first object. In its present state, if the be. 
siegers cut off the communication with the 
bendts, which it is to be presumed they would 
do in the first instance, the city could not hold 
out for a week. It appears that the sultan 
has prudently supplied it with corn; it is pro- 
bable he will clear out the cisterns, and supply 
it with water also. < - ° 

“ The city of Constantinople (he goes on to 
state) is built on a triangular promontory, pro- 
jecting into the sea of Marmora; two sides are 
washed by the sea, and the third is that which 
connects the triangle with the main land, and 
may be called its base. These sides were all 
well fortified with walls, which still remain, 
though in several places so dilapidated as to be 
incapable of any defence, without great repara- 
tion. The whole circuit is estimated at more 
than twelve miles; the side washed by the 
harbour, three; that washed by the sea of 
Marmora, four ; and the base (i. e. the wall and 
fortifications) five miles: extending from sea to 
sea, and terminating in the Seven Towers.” 

The narrative continues to rise,in interest. 
‘“¢ We now arrived at the Top Kapousi,* or Gate 
of the Cannon, which was the gate where Ma- 
homet entered the devoted city. It is called 
Top Kapousi, because the Turks have set over 
it some large globes of granite, such as they use 
for balls in their immense pieces of ordnance ; 
and they have placed them hére to comme. 
morate the spot where they entered and took 
possession of this capital of the Christian world. 
At some distance, in front of this gate, is an 
artificial mound, called Maltepé, which I 
ascended. The summit commands a magni- 
ficent view of the city, the sea of Marmora, and 
the country for a very great extent all round 
it. Here it was that Mahomet displayed the 
standard of his prophet, and directed the attack 
on this side.” The author then expresses his 
admiration at the resistance offered by the 
disheartened Greeks, which he imputes to the 
genius and spirit of one individual, and says : 
—‘* That one man was Constantine Palwo- 
logus. The name of Constantine occurs more 
frequently than that of. any other in the his- 
tory of the lower empire: it was borne by 
fourteen emperors ; but they were all marked 
by imbecility, except the first and the last—he 
who founded the empire, and he in whom it 
terminated. The details given of this ter- 
mination, and of the character and conduct of 
him who endeavoured to avert or delay it, 
are particularly affecting; and his devotion 
of himself to the cause of his country, when 
it could no longer be preserved, and seeking 
death in the midst of his enemies, aré worthy 
of the best ages of Greece or The 
breaches which remain in the wall ‘for a con- 
siderable extent, near this Top Kapousi gate, 
and which the Turks have never since repaired, 

* This gate, we observe, from a re map of Constan- 
tinople and the adjacent terri about the centre of 


the wall (five miles in length) w stretches from the 
harbour to the sea, and is the northern line of defence, 








cand indeed the whole land defence, against attack. 
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attest the vigorous resistance made, and the|and in the public streets, multitudes were 


utter hopelessness of any further effort to| caught and privately strangled in the houses 


stop the torrent of barbarians that poured in 


they were found; so that none of the 


through them. The body of Constantine was|large body assembled were supposed to have 
found in one of them, where he had placed|escaped. All the officers, with the exception 


himself as the last, but ineffectual, barrier ; 
and a magnificent tree is now out 
of it, to mark, as Clarke says, ‘ the sacred 
spot where the last of the Palwologi fell.’ 
* © As this is the side on which the 
Russians threaten to approach Constantinople, 
it is highly probable that this is the gate by 
which they will enter; and the en | same 
passage that admitted the Crescent, again 
admit the Cross. It is very well known, that 
this is an event which the Turks are expect- 
ing, and their anticipations of it are not 
confined to military preparations. Their great 
burying-ground lies on the Asiatic shore, and 
is to be seen extending its dark cypress grove 
for a considerable distance in the vicinity of 
Scutari. This is, perhaps, the largest ceme- 
in the world, being one hour, or three 
miles, in length; and it has increased to its 
present size in consequence of the extraordi. 
nary predilection the Turks of Constantinople 
entertain for it. They are persuaded they will 
again be compelled to retire to Asia, w 
they came; and they wish their bodies to be 
laid in a place where Christian infidels cannot 
disturb them. The Fae majority, therefore, 
of those who die in Constantinople, are trans- 
ported by their friends across the Bosphorus ; 
and the stairs or slip at which they embark is 
called, for this reason, Meit-iskelli, or the 
Ladder of the Dead. This impression on 
their minds is confirmed by ancient prophe- 
cies, which are current among them, by 
other causes equally slight, which, neverthe- 
less, have a powerful influence on the weak 
and superstitious fancy of a Turk. Among 
them is a coincidence of names which is rather 
curious, Constantinople was taken and lost 
at different times, by persons who bore the 
same name. The Latins, under a Baldwin, 
obtained possession of it ; and under a Baldwin 
they were again driven out of it. The ci 
was rebuilt, and made the seat of the Gree! 


empire, by a the son of Helena, 
pm pay i of a Gregory; it was 
taken, and Coe ee re, 


under a Constantine, the son of Helena, 
p Rall pence mar Yom if olay 
obtai i t a et, 

they will ; 


heir-apparent to the Russian throne, and a 
Gregory was the i of Constantinople, 
They hanged, at time, one of these omi- 
nous persons, and the other has since abdicated 
the crown. Still they are persuaded that 
events will as they are decreed, and 
the fatal combination of et, Gregory, 
and Constantine, will yet destroy their power 
in Europe.” 
This remarkable prophecy, it is not impro- 
bable, may, like many others, tend to its own 
fulfilment among a people so superstitious as 
pass account of the 

death of Ali Pasha and his enemy Halet; and 


the extermination of that corps must le 
war very 
me. © it. Suffice it to 
nn Can ® einen ae 


of a few of high rank who had joined the 
sultan’s party, were known to have perished ; 
and the general opinion is, that 20,000 were 
sacrificed on the occasion. Arubas and other 
machines were employed for several days in 
dragging down the mangled bodies, and casting 
them into the harbour and Bosphorus. Here 
they lay till, becoming buoyant by corruption, 
they again rose to the top, and were floated 
into the sea of Marmora, where the eddies 
frequently carried them into still water, cover- 
ing the surface with large putrid masses, in 
which boats and ships were sometimes en- 
tangled and delayed ; exhibiting, in nearly the 
same — the reality of that which the poet 
only feigned of the vessel of Xerxes impeded 
by the bodies of his own soldiers— 
tis 


Cruen' 

Fluctibus, ac tarda per densa cadavera prora. 
Since the destruction of the janissaries, a death. 
like tranquillity has reigned at Constantinople, 
which no cause of excitement can disturb. 
Had the public mind been in that sensitive 
state when the first news of the battle of 
Navarino arrived, which displayed itself at the 
breaking out of the Greek rebellion, it is 
highly probable that the whole of the Frank 
population would have fallen victims to a po- 
plas frenzy, which no authority could control. 

t their spirits were subdued, and their cou- 
rage broken down; and the ordinary causes of 
irritation were powerless to move them. Whe- 
ther the discipline of the new corps can supply 
the want of this undisciplined energy in future 
encounters, remains to be tried. Had the new 
system time to organise itself ; had habit ren- 
dered the discipline agreeable to the Turkish 
soldier, and made him expert,—no 
doubt it would ‘have been a renovation which 
would have infused and vi into a 
decaying system; but the Turkish empire 
seems just now in a perilous state of imbecility. 
The old military destroyed, the new unor- 
ganised ; their courage subdued, their attach- 
ment alienated ; and just at the critical mo- 
ment threatened with a combination of force 
such as they never, in their highest state of 
power, had to encounter, ‘The present sultan, 
who has effected this perilous undertaking, in 
which so many of his predecessors failed, is a 
man, not in the prime, but still in the vigour 
of life. He succeeded his brother Mustapha in 
the year 1808, and so has been on the throne 
twenty years. He is now the only survivor, I 
believe, of thirty children — fifteen boys and 
fifteen girls—which his father left, and is the 
last of the male race of Mahomet of an age fit 
to reign; and it is to this circumstance, they 
say, he is indebted for his inviolability. Had 
there been another of the sacred race old 
enough to substitute in his place, the janis- 
saries would have long since deposed him. He 
had two sons, one about the age of ten, to 
whom their eyes were turned as his successor, 
when he should arrive at competent years ; 
and he knew, by experience, it was as easy for 
them to do this as to say it; for both of his 
predecessors had been strangled, one of whom 


ough | was his own brother. His son prematurely 


died ; and it was that he had been 
made away with by his own father, lest he 
should be set up in his place. It is known, 

» that the boy dled of the small-pox, 
and that his father has given an 





mary 
example to his subjects, by haying his sur- 






in one instance at least, a disposition to adopt 
European improvements in things not y 
military. He is, moreover, a man well versed 
in oriental literature, writes and understands 
Arabic well, and his hatasherifs, which he 
always dictates, and sometimes writes with his 
own hand, are admired for their style and com. 
position. He is not a man of a morose or cruel 
disposition in his own family :.on the con’ \ 
he has several daughters by different mothers, 
to all of whom he is affectionately attached ; 
and in his ordinary intercourse in private life 
he is urbane and affable. His public conduct, 
however, has been marked by extraordi 
fierceness and unrelenting rigour, not only to 
Rajas, but to Turks themselves ; and in this he 
has shewn an impartial disregard to human 
life, and not a strict adherence to human obli- 
gations. But whatever his conduct has been 
to his own subjects, to those of other nations 
he has afforded the most inviolable protection. 
He has discontinued the barbarous practice of 
his predecessors, in sending ambassadors to the 
Seven Towers, instead of which, whenever 
they disagree, and are disposed to depart, he 
affords them every facility, and those of their 
nation who please to remain are in security. 
During the frenzied excitement of the popu- 
lace, which took place at the breaking out of 
the Greek insurrection, the odium and pre- 
judice of the Turks extended to all Christians ; 
yet the Franks were perfectly safe, while the 
Greeks were shot without mercy wherever 
they were met by the mob; and notwithstand- 
ing a few accidents which occurred to indivi- 
duals in the confusion, we never hesitated to 
walk abroad, either in the town or its vicinity, 
for business or amusement, though every Turk 
was armed with a yatagan and case of loaded 
pistols, which he was ready to use on the 
slightest provocation. On more recent occa- 
sions, where such real cause of complaint and 
irritation existed, it is but justice to the pre- 
sent sultan to say, that his moderation and 
good faith have afforded examples which the 
best Christian nations in Europe might be 
proud to follow.’ 

As our countryman’s adventures and obser- 
vations on his route are, though perhaps as 
interesting, not so important as his ocular tes- 
timony is at this moment respecting greater 
national features, we shall beg leave to prefer 
the latter to the former in our concluding 


*¢ As I was now in the centre of the scene of 
action between the Turks and Russians, in 
their last i campaign, perhaps you 
would chink = Tocal sketch of some of the 
events not uninteresting. In the year 1805 
the Turks were in a state of great weakness, 
under their amiable but feeble monarch, Selim ; 
their provinces in a state of insurrection 
abroad; their people turbulent and discon- 
tented at home; and pressed and harassed 
by the conflicting and peremptory demands of 
the great European te They had con- 
ceded to Russia, by the treaty Yassi, 1792, an 
extraordinary right of interfering in the 
vinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, that their 
respective hospodars should be continued in 
office seven years, and not removable but by 


the consent of Russia. To this — 4 
however, they did not reveal a ws 
rei h were de; ore r 
ao ed whe A Russians remonstrated, 
the Bosphorus was closed against their ships. 
Taking umbrage at these causes of complaint, 
General Michelson was despatched with an 





army of sixty thousand men, who crossed the 
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Niester, took Bender and Chotzim with little 
resistance, and entered Yassi, the capital of 
Moldavia, From hence he proceeded to Bu- 
charest, the capital of Wallachia, where he 
found a Turkish force, which had been sent 
against him by Mustapha Bairactar, the ener- 
getic Ayan of Rutschik, These, however, he 
soon defeated ; when his approach was known, 
the inhabitants rose upon the Turks, attacked 
them suddenly with all kinds of weapons; and, 
with the aid of a small advanced guard of the 
Russians, drove them out of the town, leaving 
fifteen hundred dead in the streets. He then 
entered. Bucharest, and took entire ion 
of the three provinces of Bessarabia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia; not leaving a Turkish corps 
or fortress on the north side of the Danube, 
with the exception of Giurdzio; and he pre- 
pared immediately to pass over to the other 
side. A tumult army was now hastily 
collected at Adrianople, of troops from the pro- 
vinces of Asia, and moved forward with the 
janissaries to the Danube; they mutinied, 
however, on their march, massacred some of 
the officers who wished to introduce European 
discipline among them, and when they at 
length arrived at the scene of action, were-so 
disorganised, that they effected nothing against 
the Russians, who remained in almost undis- 
turbed possession of the province till the year 
1810; when the armies on both sides were 
augmented to two hundred thousand men, and 
a fierce and sanguinary contest ensued, which, 
perhaps, never was surpassed. The Russians 
passed the Danube in three places. Their 
direct progress would have been from Giurdzio 
to Rutschik; but at this latter place the 
passage was impracticable, either at the town 
or near it, as the banks were steep and high, 
and defended with Turkish batteries, They 
therefore crossed over above it, at Ostrova, 
near Widdin, and below it at Hirsova and 
Toutourkay, and laid siege to Rutschik. 
The town was vigorously defended ; and the 
Russians were repulsed in a desperate attack, 
in which they lost six thousand men. Kamin. 
sky made also a similar assault on the en- 
trenched camp at Shumla; but here, too, he 
was driven back with great carnage. The 
Turks, though unacquainted with regular dis- 
cipline in the field, make a fierce and san. 
guinary resistance when attacked behind their 
Tamparts, On these gccasions they issued 
their memorable bulletin—‘ That they had 
taken such a number of infidels’ heads, that 
they would serve as a bridge by which the 
faithful might pass over to the other world,’ 
It is to the vigorous defence of these two 
places, and the losses sustained before them, 
that the d ment of the Russian plans, 
and the final failure of the campaign, are 
generally attributed. In the month of Sep- 
tember, Kaminsky left Langeron before Ruts- 
chik, and with his disposable force suddenly 
attacked the Turks at Bayne. They defended 
themselves with desperate valour ; but were 
at length defeated, with the loss of twelve 
thousand men in killed and wounded; and 
Rutschik was compelled to surrender, with 
all the Turkish flotilla lying before it, and 
Giurdzio on the other side. In order to 
create a diversion, the Turks now sent a fleet 
into the Black Sea, and threatened an attack 
on the Crimea: notwithstanding this, the 
Russians concentrated their forces in Bulgaria, 
and the grand vizir was obliged to retreat 
before them, recross the Balean, and take up a 
position at Adrianople; leaving, however, the 

and e fo! of Varna on 


strong and impregnabl 
the sea-conast, and Shumla on the ascent of the 


mountains, well secured at the other side. 
The feeble Selim, and his successor Mustapha, 
had both been strangled; and Mahomed had 
been called to the throne, who even then dis- 
payed the vigour which since has distinguished 
im. He set up the standard of the prophet 
at Daud Pasha, a large plain two miles ham 
Constantinople, and issued a hatasherif, that 
all Mussulmen should rally round it. In 
this way he assembled, in a short time, a large 
army; appointed a new grand vizir, whom 
he sent on with the troops; and returned to 
the city. The new vizir, Ahmed Aga, was 
a man of the same energy as the sultan, and 
had distinguished himself by his defence of 
Ibrail. He immediately descended from the 
mountains, forced the detached corps of Rus- 
sians in Bulgaria to re-cross the Danube, and 
made a fierce attack upon Rutschik, defended 
by the Russian general Kutosov. The Rus- 
sians, hard pressed, trans the inhabitants 
to the other side of the river, set fire to the 
town in four quarters, and then retreated 
themselves. The Turks rushed into the burn- 
ing town, put a stop to the conflagration, and 
took up their position there. The grand vizir 
having thus driven the Russians to the oppo- 
site shore, was now determined to follow them ; 
and he made the attempt in three . 
Widdin, Rutschik, and Silistria. He suc- 
ceeded at Widdin, and established thirty thou. 
sand men in Wallachia. He also succeeded 
at Rutschik, took possession of a large island 
in the river ealled Slobodsé, and, in perfect 
confidence, passed the greater part of his army 
to the other side, and established them in an 
entrenched camp. Kutosov was not idle; he 
immediately availed himself of the vizir’s 
crossing over, and detached eight thousand 
men, under general Markof, to attack the 
camp he had left behind. A Turkish eamp 
is formed without any regularity, The grand 
vizir’s tent is always conspicuous in the centre, 
and becomes the nucleus round which all the 
rest are pene, as eyery man chooses to place 
them, It is, however, their strong-hold, to 
which they always retire, as a wild animal to 
its lair; and they defend it with the same 
fierceness and obstinacy. On this occasion 
they were completely surprised ; the whole of 
the ,camp, inchadi general’s tent, fel] 
into the hands of the Russians, and the fugi- 
tive Turks crowded into Rutschik. Here 
they were cannonaded by the artillery of their 
own abandoned camp, and General Langeron, 
from the other side, directed one hundred 
pieces of cannon to bear upon them. The 
vizir having heard of this misfortune, threw 
himself into a little boat, and availing himself 
of a storm of wind and rain, he pushed across, 
and landed in safety; but the Russigns now 
brought up their flotilla, and intercepted all 
communication between the divided portions 
of the Turkish army. They next attacked 
and carried the island, and turned the guns 
on the entrenched camp of the Turks, who 
were thus cut off from all communication or 
supply. In this state they endured the 
severest privations; and after feeding on the 
flesh of their horses, and giving up all hope 
of relief, they were compelled to surrender, 
having lost 10,000 men in the different as- 
saults made on them. This was the last effort 
of the combatants. The Turks, who had 
entered Wallachia, at Widdin, retired to the 
other side, and the grand vizir, having received 
great reinforcements, concentrated them at 
Rutschik; but while the combatants were pre- 





paring to renew the sangui conflicts, the 
exhausted state of the one, and the critical state 


mn: omen memento an 
of the other, invaded by the French, induced 
them to come to an accommodation; and the 
peace of Bucharest, concluded in 1812, gave 
another accession of territory to the Russians, 
extending their frontier from the Niester to 
the Pruth, and assigning to them all the coun- 
try that lay between the two rivers, Bess- 
arabia, and a considerable part of Moldavia. 
The Russians withdrew from the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, which they had oc. 
cupied for seven years, and have never since 
entered them. They are now, however, in 
appearance, about to renew their desperate 
conflicts, and dye the Danube again with 
blood ; and the general opinion is, that they 
will meet with no effectual opposition to their 
further progress; but certainly the events of 
the last campaign should induce us to adopt a 
different opinion. They availed themselves of 
a moment of their enemies’ weakness, and 
advanced, with little opposition, to that river ; 
here they stopped ; and after a very sanguinary 
and persevering conflict of six years, we find 
them, at the end of that period, still on its 
shores. Whenever they attempted to proceed 
beyond it, they were driven back with carnage ; 
and a single town, scarcely fortified, as con- 
temptible in the eyes, as it would be weak in the. 
hands, of European troops, effectually arrested 
their career. Should they force this artificial 
barrier, they have to encounter a natural one, 
infinitely more formidable, and that is, the 
Balkan mountains. Over this great rampart 
there are five practicable passes: one from 
Sophia to Tartar Bazargic ; two from Ternova, 
by Keisanlik and Selymnia; and two from 
Shumla, by Carnabat and Haidhos, The three 
first lead to Adrianople; the two last directly 
to Constantinople, Of these, the roads by 
Ternova are the most difficult, as they 
over the highest and most inaccessible hills of 
the chains that by Haidos is the most fre. 
quented, the chasm in the face of the moun- 
tain affording a greater facility of ascent than 
elsewhere, Any of the passes, however, do 
not 8 to be impracticable for Turkish 
spahis. These are a kind of feudal cavalry 
possessing Lyon | lands, on the tenure 
appearing in the when called on, [f they 
have no male children, the lands devolye to 
the commander, who assigns them to others on 
the same terms, and so the corps is kept up. 
It consists of sixteen legions, who are ps 
the best mountain horsemen in the world, 
though nothing can seem more unfay, 
to their firm seat and rapid evolytions 
their whole equipment. Their saddles. are 
heavy masses of wood, like pack.saddles, 
peaked before and behind, and are the most 
awkward and uneasy in the way they use them, 
Their stirrups are very short, and their sti 
irons very cumbrous, resembling the blade of 
a fire-shovel, the handle of which they use to 
goad on the horse, as they have no spurs; this 
vy apparatus is not secured on the horse by 
a girths, but tied with thongs of leather, 
which are continually breaking and out of 
order, Qn this ip Py en insecure seat 
the Turk sits, with his spprosching 
his chin; yet I never saw more bold and dex- 
terous horsemen, in the most difficult and 
dangerous places. When formed into cayalry 
they observe little order; yet act together 
with surprising regularity and effect: but 
in broken ground and mountain passes 
are most serviceable, where the surface seems 
impracticable for European horsemen. T 
drive at full speed through ravines and monn 
tain torrents, and up and i- 
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the rear: of their enemies, after passing rapidly 
through places where it was supposed impos- 
sible that horsemen could move.. Some of their 
troops are called, for their headlong and reck- 
less impetuosity, delhis, or madmen; and the 
desperate. enterprises they undertake justify 
the name. Such many in the passes of the 
Balkan, must oppose a ormidable resistance to 
the most effective and best-disciplined troops ; 
and no doubt the Russians, if they ever attempt 
this barrier, will find it so. Another obstacle 
will be-afforded by the season of the year. The 
only time for- operation is the spring: the 
country is then exceedingly beautiful and 
healthful, the rivers are full of sweet water, 
the grass and fodder abundant, and the air 
elastic and salubrious ;- but as the summer ad- 
vances, the rivers dry up, vegetables disappear, 
and nothing is presented but an arid, burning 
soil, intolerable from the glare of the sun by 
day, and dangerous from the cold and the 
damp of the heavy dews by night; and the 
morbid effects of these, every army has. expe- 
rienced, campaigning in those countries at that 
season, both in ancient and modern times. To 

this chain in winter, with an army, seems 
a still more hopeless attempt: the morasses 
saturated with rain, incapable of supporting 
the- heavy burden: of waggons or artillery ; 
the ravines filled with snow or mountain tor- 
rents, and passed over by tottering bridges of 
wood, so retten as to break with the smallest 
pressure ; the numerous defiles, which a few 
can defend against a multitude, affording so 
many natural fortresses, behind which the 
Turks fight with such energy and effect ; the 
scattered villages, which can afford neither 
shelter nor supplies ;—all these present ob- 
stacles, of which the Russians themselves 
seem very conscious. In-their last campaign 
they were in possession of the whole of the 
country, from the Balkan to the Danube, with 
the exception of Varna, N and Shumla, 
in which the Turks were shut up; and they 
had nearly 100,000 men in the plain below, 
completely equipped, and were at the very base 
of the mountain and the entrance to the passes ; 
yet they never attempted to ascend, with the 
exception of a few straggling Cossacks, who 
oo across “as \ _* 
speedily back again. urks seem to have 
no  benarte of an approach to the capital 
on this side: relying on the natural strength 
of this chain of mountains, they have not for- 
tified any of the passes, nor do I recollect a 
single fortress from Shumla to Constantinople. 
Their great apprehension is, that the invasion 
will be made by sea; and in this persuasion, 
not only the Dardanelles, but the Bosphorus, 
resembles one continued fortress, from the Sea 
of Marmora to the Black Sea. In the year 
1821, when a rupture was apprehended with 
Russia, all the castles were completely repaired, 
and additional batteries were erected on every 
point of land which bore advantageously on the 
channel, so as to present a most formidable 
obstruction to any approach by water. These 
batteries, however, were altogether untenable 
if attacked on the land side, the high ground 
above the shores of the Bosphorus every where 
commanding them; and if a landing were 
effected any where in the rear, which it was 
at that time said was. the plan of the Russians, 
they must be immediately abandoned. But it 
seems as if the Turkish power in Europe was 
fast hastening “to ruin, which the few con- 
vulsive efforts they occasionally make cannot 
avert or long delay. .I had now travelled more 
than three hundred miles through the Turkish 
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last. town they possessed at the extremity of 
their empire. When I contemplated the ex- 
tent of the territory, the fertility of the soil, 
the abundance of the resources, the cattle and 
corn it produced, and the interminable capability 
it possessed of producing more ; the large cities 
of Adrianople, Shumla, Rutschik, and the mul- 
titude of villages scattered over the country ;— 
when I considered the despotic government 
that had absolute power over all these re- 
sources, to direct them in whatever manner 
and to whatever extent it pleased, and that 
this was but a small portion of the vast empire 
which extended over three parts of the globe,— 
it seemed as if the Turkish power was a sleep- 
ing lion, which had only to rouse itself and 
crush its opponents. But when, on the other 
hand, I saw the actual state of this fine coun- 


waste, its towns in ruins, its population de- 
caying, and not only the traces of human 
labour, but of human existence, every day be- 
coming obliterated ; —in fine, when I saw all 
the people about them advancing in the arts of 
civilised life, while they alone were stationary, 
and the European Turk of this day differing 
little from his Asiatic ancestor, except only in 
having lost the fierce energy which then pushed 
him on :—when I considered this, I was led to 
conclude that the lion did not sleep, but was 
dying, and after a few fierce convulsions would 
never rise again.” 

Dr. Walsh animadverts on the obvious de- 
population of the Turkish empire, and its 
decreased and decreasing means of resistance ; 
but we cannot afford to follow him further in 
this No. of our Journal, having, indeed, we 
trust, executed our purpose of condensing the 
most material lights which he throws over 
coming events, in which all Europe is so deeply 
interested. 









Thy throne—whereon, for thrice five hundred years, 
In splendour undisturbed, and awful power, 
Thy fathers sat—the prize proclaimed now 
For which with rebels thou must stoop to strive ?— 
And when the insolent soldier his base sword 
a thy crowned and anointed head— 

hereto earth’s mightiest would have bent the knee, 
And deemed it honour—bravingly 


The praise of sycophants: yet, with strong heart, 
From thy foul, sensual bed thou has es 
ae See > 
For little can I give. Oh! turn not back 

Into the miry —_- : then may the past, 
Like a foul corse, be buried from my sight ; 
And a new glorious future,—how I dream !— 
Even now, perchance, the wea) of a slave 
May leave to him no future! Dreadful sight! 
How many myriads must this night be st: 
Upon their gory beds, that with the sun 

Rose joyous! y ! how many wives will wail! 
How many children will be fatherless! 

Kind Heaven! Oh !.comfort them !” 


try, —its resources neglected, its fields lying| ame, 


«* Ten thousand deeds heroic then were done, 
Whereof no record telis; yet endless fame 
Not less deserving than the vaunted acts 
Of kings and cong in d 

Or lyi: ape that praises still 

Worst deeds of men, for bloody victories 

Misnamed great; their gentler acts untold, 

Or blamed for weakness. But eternal fame 

Each hoped for now, and to the battle leaped ; 

Greedy of death with honour; for their A 

And for Assyria’s power and glory these ; 

Those for their country’s freedom, and their own; 

And to hurl down th’ oppressor from his height, . 

And break his rod for ever.” 


These short examples will suffice to shew 
the spirit of the poem. We might perhaps 
add, that the battles are described at rather too 
much length, after the manner of the Grecian 
Homer; and the councils and speeches have 
the same fault, after the manner of the Homer 
of England. Still, however, we cannot with. 
hold the meed of high praise from the Fall of 
Nineveh ; though we fear it is deficient in 
popular qualities for this light and superficial 
reading age. . 








The Fall of Nineveh: a Poem. By Edwin 
Atherstone. The first Six Books. 8vo. 
pp. 288. London, Baldwin and Cradock. 

Tue fall of the Assyrian empire is a subject 

worthy of the historical epic; and Mr. Ather- 

stone has genius to ensure its treatment in a 

grand and striking manner. We find it, ac- 

cordingly, though heavy in parts, abounding 

in noble poetry, grand conceptions, and vivid 

descriptions. @ commencement is formed 

on the model of Milton, whose immortal muse, 
indeed, seems throughout to be the source of 
his follower’s aspirations: yet his style is not 

a servile imitation ; nor can it be justly said of 

him, in any respect, that he is a copyist. On 

the contrary, much original talent is displayed 
in this composition, of which two or three 
short examples will convince our readers as 
fully as if we quoted a hundred pages, First, 
Night. 
««*T was midnight now: the melancholy moon, 
th wasted face, unwillingly arose 

To walk her weary course: upon the plains 

Gleamed faintly the moist her : shadows drear 

And long, from lofty and umbrageous trees, 

Slept on the earth; pale light and dreamy shade 

Covered the silent city ; her huge towers, 

Like a Titanic watch, all standing mute; 

And in the centre, like the spectre-form 

of Saturn, or some elder god, 

The dim vast mound. Within their tents the hosts, 

Or on the earth, in heavy slumber lay ; 

Some of the battle dreaming—some of love— 
urged—some at the wine-board sat, 

And drank unmeasured draughts, and thirsied still.” 
Secondly, Sardanapalus after a defeat. 


** Oh! ever hath he in a flatterer’s breath f 
Found music! * Hapless! sensual! fallen! and lost ! 
That in thy unstained youth didst seem a 

‘or men to worship as a God ! 
What thoughts are in thy fiery bosom now ? 











dominions in Europe, from their capital to the 


How feelest thou;—thy name and power defied— 


The Picture of Scotland. By Robert Chambers, 
Author of the “* Traditions of Edinburgh.” 
Post 8vo. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1828. W. Tait. 

WE can do but imperfect justice to this mis- 

cellaneous and agreeable work; one of the 

best lounging books we have perused for a very 
long while. It is quite impossible to dip into 
any part of it without having the attention 
rivetted and the fancy pleased; so that, in 
truth, our only charge against it is, that it has 
often detained us longer than was expedient 
from other volumes and other affairs. ‘* With- 
out alluding,” says the writer in his preface, 
which is a modest and becoming one ; ‘* with. 
out alluding to previous historical studies, I 
may be permitted to state, that after employing 
several months of the last year in the perusal 
of former topographical publications and ma- 
nuscripts, I began, in the early part of sum- 
mer, to make a round of deliberate pedestrian 
tours through the country. Instead of the 
pilgrim’s scallop in my hat, I took for motto 
the glowing expression of Burns; ‘ I have no 
dearer aim than to make leisurely journeys 
through Caledonia ;‘ to sit on the fields of her 
battles; to wander on the romantic banks of 
her streams; and to muse by the stately 
towers of venerable ruins, once the honoured 
abodes of her heroes.’ In order to secure an 
acquaintance with every remarkable locality, 
and with its popular legends, I carried letters 
from my city friends, giving me a claim upon 
the best offices of the most intelligent persons 
resident in the districts which I was to visit. 

I was thus generally successful in eliciting, 

over and above the kindness of many a worthy 

and true-hearted Scot, the best information 
that was to be-had regarding all the more 
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attractive localities ef my native land. Gold- 
smith speaks with just contempt of the tra- 
vellers who are whirled through Europe in a 

aise. I sedulously eschewed this prac- 
tical absurdity. Except in cases where stage- 
coaches could convey me over a desolate and 
uninteresting tract, I constantly adopted the 
more deliberate and independent mode of loco- 
motion which nature suggests. I had thus an 
opportunity of becoming familiarly acquainted 
at once with the face of the country and the 
traditions of the people; I could move fast or 
slow as I pleased, and make such digressions 
from the main route as seemed necessary. I 
traversed almost every vale in the lowlands of 
Scotland, and a great proportion of those in 
the more northerly region. I saw all the 
towns except three or four. My peregrina- 
tions occupied upwards of nineteen weeks, and 
extended to the sum of two thousand and 
twenty-six miles.” 

This extract fully explains the nature of the 
work ; and a few paragraphs, taken almost at 
hazard, may suffice to indicate its entertaining 
and interesting character. First, as to the 
general shape and appearance of Scotland. 

* Scotland is neither triangular like Eng- 
land, square like France, leviathan-like like 
Russia, nor boot-like like Italy. There is, 
however, one object in nature which it re- 
sembles, and by comparing it with which, it 
may almost be possible to communicate an idea 
of its real figure and proportions. This object 
is an old woman,—one who has a hunchback, 
and who may be supposed to sit upon her 
hams, while she holds out and expands her 
palms at a fire. The knees of this novel and 
somewhat startling personification of Caledonia 
are formed by the county of Wigton. Kirk- 
cudbright, Dumfries, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and 
Berwick, represent the lower part of her limbs, 
upon which the whole figure is incumbent. 
Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, Peebles, and the Lo- 
thians, represent the upper part of the limbs. 
Fife (including a. stands, or rather sits, 
for the sitting part of the old lady. Argyll 
hangs in pieces from a lap formed by Dum- 
barton and Stirling. Perth is the abdomen. 
Angus and the Mearns make the back. Aber- 
deen, Banff, Moray, and Nairn, constitute the 
prodigious hump. Inverness is the chest. 
Ross looks like a voluminous kerchief en- 
closing the neck. Sutherland is the face, ears, 
and brow. And Caithness is a little nightcap 
surmounting all. To complete the idea :—the 
isle of Skye is the right palm turned upwards ; 
that of Mull the left inclining downwards. 
The fire must be understood, unless the dis- 
tant archipelago of Lewis be held as un- 
towardly representing something of the kind: 
and the islands of Orkney and Shetland may 
be pressed into service by a similar stretch of 
fancy, in the capacity of a rock or distaff, 
which the figure bears over her head, after the 
manner of a flag-staff.’’ * 

Now as to a few particulars. 

Berwickshire.— It was at Coldstream that 
General Monk resided at the time when he 
only waited for a favourable opportunity to 
Spring into England, and effect the restoration. 
—— the winter of 1659-60, which he spent 
here, he raised that regiment, which was, 


therefore, and has ever since been denomi- 
nated the Coldstream Guards. The third 
house east from the market-plaee of Cold- 
stream is said to have formerly been the inn. 
It is an old thatched edifice of two stories, but 
might have at one time been the best house in 
the town. In this house many personages of 
distinction, including kings and queens of 
Scotland, are enumerated by tradition as 
having resided, and that occasionally for se- 
veral days at a time, while waiting till the fall 
of the waters of Tweed permitted them to 
cross at the ford. It would be worth a tra- 


veller’s while to inspect the humble apartments 
days found 
* ad 


in which the royalty of former 
shelter and accommodation. 

‘¢ Hume Castle was the station of one of the 
beacons erected during the last war, for the 
alarm of the country in case of invasion ; and 
it partook in the mistake by which the militia 
of a great part of the south of Scotland were 
roused and collected in the course of a single 
night. * * * The false alarm is supposed 
to have arisen from what is termed a house- 
heating. Hownamlaw, in Roxburghshire, mis- 
took the festive blaze which proceeded from 
the windows of a house in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunse, for the beacon of Dunslaw. 
Dunslaw, in turn, lighted up at sight of the 
blaze on Hownamlaw. Owing to some delay 
or negligence, Blackcastle did not take up the 
alarm, otherwise the whole of the Lothians 
would have poured forth their patriot steel. 
The Berwickshire yeomanry came to Dunbar, 
and the Haddington volunteers went over to 
Dunse; those of Teviotdale assembled at Jed. 
burgh. The emphatic prayer of an old wo- 
man, when the yeomanry were marching 
through Dunse, was worthy of a Grecian 
matron, ‘ Lord, grant that they may return 
victorious, or return no more.’+ % “0 

‘“* The village of Hume was once much more 
extensive than now, stretching to a consider- 
able distance all round the castle, and inha- 
bited by the numerous retainers of the Earl of 
Home. The bow-butts are yet to be seen 
where the men were exercised ; and there is a 
field in the neighbourhood, called the post-rig, 
from having been the dulcia arva of the earl’s 
running-footman, a personage of whom a sin- 
gular anecdote has been preserved by the tra- 
dition of Hume. He was once commissioned 
by the earl to carry to Edinburgh a message 
which concerned a matter of the utmost con- 
sequence to his lordship. It was night; but 
the poor fellow did not hesitate instantly to 
take his departure for the capital, a distance of 
at least thirty-five miles. He was so expe- 
ditious that he returned before morning; 
when, the earl not being a-stir to receive in- 
telligence of his despatch, he threw himself 
upon a bench in the hall, and sought some 
repose. By and by Lord Home rose, and 
coming into the hall, found his footman lying 
snoring upon the bench, instead of being en- 
gaged in the performance of his pressing er- 
rand ; which so enraged him, that he drew his 
sword, and was on the point of killing his 
faithful vassal, when providentially the man 
awoke, and explained the cause of his seeming 
negligence. Perhaps, the post-rig was a dona- 
tion in reward of his meritorious expedition.” 





* « That this resemblance really holds good, is proved 
by an anecdote which I have since been teld by a/Perth- 
shire cl + An old purblind Highland woman, 
veliing pe — day, a shewn pee Se study, 
here there e may Scotland hang: i 
the wall. The whole was hight coloured, and € it — 
happe to be 8 pave J strongly marked with scarlet. 
t the old woman, who 
ife before, 
hunkers, 


vit braw cafe siting her 
“i a w carline, sit o. her 
wi' a red nightcap, and a pipe in her cheek !’ ” 








t+ ‘* The Teviotdale yopenry mepehen into Jedburgh 
early in the morning of the a » Playing the spirit- 
stirring old tune, ‘ Wha daur meddle wi’ me?” On this 
being told to Leyden in India, he is said to have started 
up from his sick-bed on which he was reclining, and, 
shouting * Wha daur meddle wi’ me? Wha daur meddle 
wi’ me?’ at the top of his voice, rushed out of the apart- 
ment to give vent to his feelings. Intense nationality 
seems to have been one of the most remarkable charac- 
teristics of this wonderful man.” 
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“ Marchmont House is a modern edifice, 


surrounded by an extensive park, most of 
which is planted, and is approached by ‘an 
avenue about a mile and a quarter long, and 
an hundred yards broad, the most imposing 
thing of the kind I ever saw. The house is 
plain externally, but is well furnished, and 
possesses many paintings. On some mn. 
taking the liberty to represent to the last Earl 
of Marchmont, who built it, that ruble-work 
was unworthy of so fine a mansion, the ec- 
centric and witty old peer said that he in- 
tended to live in the inside, not the outside of 
his house; a consideration but too little at- 
tended to in Scotland. The rooms are full of 
old family portraits, and others, which cannot 
fail to delight any dabbler in family history. 
There are no fewer than five of Patrick, the 
first earl, whose.sufferings for conscience’ sake, 
immediately before the revolution, have ‘en- 
deared his memory to the Whigs. In one 
original he is represented with a long beard, 
a cowl upon his head, and a psalm-book in his 
hand, as he appeared after his concealment for 
several weeks in the sepulchral vault under» 
neath Polwarth church. One of the best 
portraits in the house is a fine full-length of 
Charles the Twelfth. There is still preserved 
in the house an old chair, which has no doubt 
been once very fine, though now in ruins— 
the last relic of a suite of furniture presented 
by King William to the earl, as a mark of his 
friendship. There is likewise, framed and 
glazed, a holograph letter of Queen Anne, in 
which she thanks the earl for his useful sers 
vices in carrying through the Union. In the 
cellar of the house is preserved the trunk of 
the original Polwarth thorn, so celebrated in 
Scottish song. . ° ° 

* Polwarth is not the only village of the 
Merse which modern times have seen fall into 
decay. There is, for instance, in its neigh« 
bourhood a place called Fogo, that once could 
boast of some importance; but is now reduced 
almost to the condition of a mere farm-stead. 
Fogo used to be distinguished for the excel. 
lence of its cooper, or rather for the pro. 
gressive improvement and increasing dexterity 
of a long race of coopers; every successive 
member of which displaying greater skill than 
his father, gave occasion to the proverbial 
saying, * Ye’re just the cooper o’ Fogo,’ mean- 
ing that you are a better man than your 
father. Alas! both Fogo and its coopers are 
now alike non-existent. The same fate has 
overtaken a place called Sisterpathmill, where 
tradition records that there were once no 
fewer than five houses for the entertainment 
of the public, though there are not now half 
so many houses at the spot altogether of any 
sort. Sisterpathmill was truly a * merry place 
in days of yore;’ for it is at the same time 
recorded, that a convivial party, having met in 
one of the hostleries precisely as the landlady 
was setting a hen,—that is, placing it upon its 
eggs,—did not rise to depart until the chickens 
were running about the house !”” 

With these scanty examples, from one of 
the southern shires, we must be content this 
week ; but the publication is filled with similar’ 
matter from every part of Scotland,—a land 
rich in local and interesting traditions. In 
such a work we have no right to criticise the 
Scotticisms, of which there are an abundance. 








The Croppy : a Tale of 1798. By the Authors 
of “ the O’Hara Tales,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 

WE have already alluded to these volumes in 

our * Sights of Books,” but we cannot allow 
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them to through our hands with #0 brief 
one. hashes Mr. Banim’s \ 


y: 
however, we, on behalf of all English ers, 
must We have ari for earl; arly for’ 
early ; av for of ; iv for if; square for squire; 
and @ thousand other words equally distant 
from the meaning which we in this country 
are in the habit of assigning to them. The 

which Mr. Banim appears to have fol- 

in relating Irish conversations, is to spell 
each word as it sounds to the ear. This may 
do well occasionally, but when made a 
gen —— of, it becomes very tiresome ; 
and, 


des, it is absurd, as any one may 
perceive who will apply the same rule to any— 
even the most polished conversation in this 


country. 
Nanny, the Knitter, is the best character in 
these volumes; but she says a /ittle too much. 
The mixture of sense and superstition, cunning 
and cfedulity, is well portrayed. Bill Nale, 
or Rattling Bill, a dice-player or conjuror, also 
occupies a very important place. The way in 
which this gentleman becomes acquainted with 
his wife is thus described : 

‘* Bill was universally known to be a fellow 
ofdaring, bravado humour, which feared neither 
ek cratacaral . a 

, of astarry night, still more humorously 
and bravely inclined by the aid of whisky, and 
singing and shouting as loudly as he could, 
when suddenly he heard s voices about 
him. He stopped and listened. ‘ A horse for 
me !’ said a voice. He turned briskly to the 
quarter whence it came, but could seé no one. 
*A horse for me!’ said another voice; and 
* A horse for me!’ ‘A horse for me!’ was 
repeated in quick succession at every point 
around him. ‘ And a horse for me, too!’ cried 
Bill, giving a shout and a jump. The words 
were scarcely uttered, when he found himself 
on the back of a steed that capered and curveted. 
$ oho style :’—-he heard a ‘ huzza!’ from a 
hun 


tiny throats ; awa a, 
Rodeanh Wal ows -side in winter ; 
and as hes along, he could not be ignorant 
that, before him and behind him, and at each 
side of him, other horses were racing just as 
fiercely. Away, away, over hedge, ditch, and 


brook, th 
comrades » until of a sudden, and of 
its own accord, his spirited steed stopped before 
a large house, situated—heaven knows where ! 
And all the attendant horsemen stopped too; 
and Bill, looking round him, now saw the 
riders ; and from amongst them one melan. 
choly-looking wight came to his side and 
addressed him. ‘ Bill Nale,’ said he, speaking 
in a brogue of tiny cadence, ‘ stand upon the 
back of your horse, and climb in through 
a window.’ ‘ For what rason ?’ asked 
ill. * Upon a sofa, inthe chamber into which 
it leads, you'll find a beautiful young lady 
sleeping: take her softly in your arms, and 
down to us: we cannot assist you, 


: 


without ever awaking her, descended with her 
from the window, her before him on his 
horse, and—‘ Well done, Bill Nale!’ was the 
general cry; and the whole cavalcade set off 
had come at even a 


thick and thin, Bill and his |h 
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down! down!’ But Bill Nale did not shout 
* Down !’ but remained quietly seated on his 
charger with the fair prize still asleep in his 
arms. ‘Come down, Bill Nale,’ added the 
personage who had before addressed him— 
* you must come down, at least ;’—and Bill 
found himself standing on the road ; but still 
he held the lady close. ‘Give her to me, 
now,’ continued the same individual. ‘ Give 
her to you, is id?’ asked Bill. ‘ Yes; she is 
my sweetheart.’ ‘ To the seventeen duouls wid 
you !’ said Bill; ‘ I have a likin’ for her my- 
self, and never as much as a finger will you 
lay on her.’ ‘ Give her up, Bill Nale, or rue 
it!’ exclaimed his rival. ‘ Give her 
up, give her up, or we'll cripple you !’ shouted 
his friends. ‘* Bother!’ shouted Bill, in re- 
turn ; ‘ d’ye think, ye sheeogs [fairies] o’ the 
divil, that it’s a bosthoon ye have to talk to? 
I know how to match ye! an’ let ye only 
daare to come widin arum’s length, an’ see if I 
don’t pelt ye, by dozens, over Donard Hill, 
into the sey! Aha! I’m the boy for ye! Give 
her up, inagh? Och, ay; give ye what’s my 
own arnin?’ ‘ We’ll make you out a store of 
riches, Bill Nale, if you yield possession of my 
sweetheart,’ said the most interested personage 
of the throng. ‘ That’s more o’ the yarn,’ 
answered Bill: ‘ arragh, spake to them 
that doesn’t know ye! Riches? Ay; ye’d 
fill me a bag full o° slates, lookin’ like goold 
guineas, bud they’d be nothing bud slates in 
the mornin’, Make off, I e! I have a 
charm here in my pocket ; an’ if ye don’t, I’ll 
shake id at ye—hah!’—a cock crew—‘ d’ye 
hear that ? run for your lives now, or the cock 
*ill ate ye!’ Whether in despair of succeeding 
against him, or that the cock-crow was indeed 
a thing they could not withstand, the discom- 
fited rout, with a low, wild wailing, that 
—Tt died along the midnight blast, disap- 
peared in a trice. And the lady thus won 
was, the neighbours said, the same he brought 
home to his cabin, and with whom he shertly 
after left the many that is, the south of the 
county of Wexford, never again to appear 
in it.” 

A story is told, by Rattling Bill, of a mouse- 
trap-maker and a bishop, which we must insert 

ere. 


“ There was a mouse-thrap-maker, an’ he 
lived by his thrade ; an’ he’d make a rat-thrap 
just as handy. An’—(no help for id, I hear !) 
—his ip’s reverance was very round, an’ 
smooth, an’ comfortable to look sat. * Have 
you your prayers, my good man ?’ says he to 
the rat-thrap-maker. ‘ A neighbour’s share,’ 
says the other. ‘ Repate ’em for me.’ The 
mouse-thrap-maker done his best ; but he went 
asthray, an’ made bud a middlin’ offer enough ; 
an’ morebetoken, he put in a curse in the 
middle, becase his work went wrong wid him, 
from minding two things at the same time. 
‘ I’m ashamed o” my life 0’ you, for one ould 
sinner,’ says the bishop, ‘ to come to this time 
o’ life, an’ not to have your prayers.’ ‘ Will 
you answer me a foolish sort iv a question ?’ 
says the mouse-thrap-maker. ‘ By coorse,’ 
says the bishop, making answer. ‘ Well, as- 
thore: what’s the length o’ this wire, that ’ill 
go to make a mouse-thrap?’ ‘I’m sartin I 
can’t tell,’ says the bishop - * Well, 
then, every man to hi¢thrade,’ says the other ; 
* an’ so do J pg mind yours, an’ I°ll mind mine, 
and there'll be no jostlin’ on the road betwuxt 
us.’ ” 

We can only afford space for one more éx- 
tract. The Insurgents, or Croppies, are on 
the point of killi Captain Talbot, but are 


kin. There is ens terrific in the 
blood-thirsty way in which these wretches 
quarrel for their victim. 

“ ¢ Stop, Delouchery !’ he said, in a . 
impressive voice; and before the smith id 
express his astoni t or rage at the inter- 
ruption,—*‘ stop !’ he said again, in higher ac- 
cents; ‘ this man,’—scowling as he used the 
term of contempt—‘ this man must be given 
into my hands—I must kill him ;’—he conti- 
nued in a whisper close at Shawn’s ear—‘ I 
must kill him myself.” ‘ Why so?’ growled 
the smith. ‘ He is the murderer of my father- 
in-law.’ ‘ People here has just as good a right 
to him,’ answered Shawn-a-Gow surlily, much 
vexed at the interruption he had experienced, 
and scarce able to stay his hand from its im- 
pulse: ‘ here’s Pat Murphy, an’ he hung the 
only born brother iv him ; and Murphy must 
have a pike through Talbot: Z had one through 
Whaley.’ ‘ And he shall. But, Delouchery, 
listen farther: Talbot has forced off my wife— 
has her concealed from me—Sir Thomas Hart- 
ley’s daughter: after murdering the father, he 
would destroy the child—and that child my 
wife. Before he dies, I must force him to con- 
fess where she is to be found—and then, Mur- 
phy and I for it, between us.’ ‘ I'll soon force 
out iv him, for you, where the wife is.’ ‘ No, 
Delouchery—he will tell nothing here.’ ‘ An’ 
where will you bring him to make him tell ?” 
‘ Only to yonder field, at the bottom of the 
hill.” The smith paused, and seemed resolving 
the proposition in all its points. He cast his 
eyes around. ‘ Mollony, come here—Farrell, 
come here,’ he said. _Two men advanced from 
the interior of the prison. ‘ Where’s the rope 
that tied the O: en that cum into the 
camp from Benclody ?’ ‘ It’s to the good for 
another job, Capt’n.’ Without farther expla- 
nation, he foreed Captain Talbot backward 
into the prison; reappeared with him, his 
hands tied behind his back; gave the end of 
the rope into Sir William Judkin’s hand ; then 
he called Murphy aside, and, in a whisper of 
few words, directed him to accompany ‘ Curnel 
Judkin,’ an’ give him a helping hand, or watch 
him close, as the case might seem to demand: 
and then turning to the baronet, ‘ There he’s 
for you now; an’ have a care an’ do the busi- 
ness well.’ ” 

We must leave our readers to guess at what 
follows, having only left ourselves room to say, 
that these volumes are fully equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any thing Mr. Banim has as yet written, 
and that we have no doubt they will be gene- 
rally read with very great interest, notwith- 
standing the barbarous mode of spelling, of 
which we have complained. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq. &c. &c. By 
Prince Hoare. With Observations on Mr. 
Sharp's Biblical Criticisms. By the Bishop 
of Salisbury. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, Colburn. 
WE rejoice to see this excellent biography of a 
most amiable and virtuous man, in a form bet- 
ter suited to general readers than the first 
quarto. The character of this esteemed person 
is summed up by his no less esteemed and esti- 
mable friend, Mr. Hoare, as combining the 
high qualities of the meek Christian—the in- 
trepid champion of freedom—the unwearied 
vindicator of his country’s laws, her constitu- 
tion, and her church—the foe to error—and 
the friend to man. His bright example is here 
fairly set forth for imitation; and, with a phi- 
sentheeny like his own, the profits of the pub- 








interrupted by Talbot’s rival, Sir William Jud. 





lication are assigned to the African Institution. 
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——————— 

The — of Salisbury has given some re- 
marks on Mr. Sharp’s Biblical criticisms ;—and 
as we also must be critical, we beg leave to 
point out an evidently ical error in 
the only two Latin words quoted on the title. 
page. 


Tracts relating to the Corn Trade and Corn 
ws: including the Second Report ordered 
to be printed by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. By W. Jacobs, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 
London, 1828. Murray. 
Every syllable of this important publication 
having been not only canvassed in Parliament, 
but printed and reprinted in all the forms of 
periodical intelligence, it is unnecessary for us 
to dilate upon its merits. We will only say, 
that in this collected and convenient shape, the 
immense mass of information for which the 
country is indebted to the indefatigable zeal, in- 
dustry, good sense, and judgment of Mr. Jacob, 
appears to be really wonderful, as the produc- 
tion of an individual. We ought also to notice, 
that the Appendix contains even more to eluci- 
date the great question herein involved, than 
the Report itself. There is much of this new ; 
and it affords data of great interest to every 
commercial nation, both for present and future 











Observations on Some Passages in Lieut.-Col. 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
By Percy, Viscount Strangford. Murray. 

Tus pamphlet, of thirty-five pages, is, we are 
bound to say, a complete refutation of a ch 
which Col. Napier seems, on rather slight 
a, to have made against Lord Strang- 
ord ;.namely, that certain despatches of his 
Lordship, though dated in the Tagus, were 
actually written at Salt Hill. Lord S. has 
vindicated himself in the most handsome and 
convincing manner; and we have no doubt 
but the gallant historian will be ready to ac- 
know the error into which he has led 
by opposite information. 


The Continental Traveller’s Oracle, or Maxims 
for Foreign Locomotion. By Dr. Abraham 
Eldon. 2 vols. 12mo. Colburn. 

Ir is long since we have met with so clever a 

publication. Be Dr. Eldon who he may (for 

it Is a nomme de guerre), he is an acute 
observer of human nature, and has seen very 
much of society, both at home and abroad. We 
are sorry that we cannot exemplify his volumes 
in this Gazette: bat will not let the week pass 
without recommending them, as sometimes 

Sportive and amusing, oftener piquant and 

satirical_the jest and sneer alternate; and, 

Withal, there is a fund of sound sense and 

valuable counsel for travellers. 


Three Days at Killarney; with other Poems. 
om 201. London, 1828. Longman 


WE fear that though studiously faithful in 
his descriptions of three days spent at Kil- 
ley, we cannot compliment the author on 
ing chosen the best method of giving these 
ils. Poetry is inconsistent with the minute 

of the subject. 


A Complete Theoretical and Practical Table of 
the Conjugation of all French Verbs in gene- 
ral use, 4% M. Guillaume, Professor of 


SMALL, but one of the most useful little books 
(if under that head it can be classed, for it is 
but a single sheet) which has ever come under 
eur notice. In it M. Guillaume has found 
voom for what im a grammar takes one, two, 


and sometimes nearly three, hundred pages to 
explain. The rules are compressed, and ren- 
dered extremely simple; so that they can be 
readily comprehended by the youngest French 
scholar. Altogether, we recommend this Table 
to every student of that language. 


4A Comprehensive Grammar of the German 
Language, on a new Plan ; condensed in two 
Synoptical Tables. By W. Klauer Klattov- 
sky, &c. 
Turs is another valuable example of the great 
facilities introduced by ingenious teachers into 
the art of acquiring languages. On the faces 
of two sheets of 
of the best and easiest understood grammars of 
the German tongue which can be met with. 


While on the subject of education, we may 
mention a New System of Teaching the French 
Verbs, by Miss Galindo. (Bowdery and Kir- 
by.) By this plan, the verbs are dissected on 
cards, and put together by the learner. A 
child is thus enabled, with a few months dally- 
ing between play and study, to become ac- 
quainted with a very important branch of the 
Freneh language. 


A Marriage in High Life. Edited by the 

Authoress of “‘ Flirtation.’”’ 2 vols. Col- 
a = 

VERY pretty sentimental story, not over 
natural—but let that pass. The tale depend- 
ing entirely on the interest of the narrative, 
we will not spoil it; but will only say, that 
there is a due proportion of tattle, Opera, Al- 
mack’s, &c.—all that constitutes a fashionable 
novel, — with a very sweet heroine, and a 
tale which, if once begun, will, we think, be 
finished, even by fastidious readers. 


The Mortimers ; or, the Vale of Machyniaeth. 
3 vols. R. P. Moore. 
A mrxtuReE of the old and new style of novel 
writing: fearful murders, haunted rooms, and 
an old castle in the country; “ very genteel” 
indeed in London; with a sketch, caricature, 
call it what you will, of a lady, of whom our 
estimate somewhat differs from the author, as 
we hold her far more noted than fashionable. 


Sketches and Reminiscences, principally of 

Paris. By J. Doran. S. Maunder. 
An entertaining little volume, some of the 
sketches very accurate: the narrative parts are 

those in which, we think, our author fails. 
ne 

ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Captain Rock's Suppressed Volume. 
Ts volume has made so much noise in the 
world of letters, and led to so many surmises, 
mistakes, and blunders, that we could not help 
wishing for a sight of the secret voleano, 
charged with libels to the crater. By 
perseverance and good luck we obtained 
one of the precious tomes, spared, for curiosity’s 
sake, from the five-hundred impression com- 
mitted to the flames under the wisest and beat 
of legal judgments: and, like Hamlet’s mys- 
tery, we find no harm in it i’ the world, and 
neither treason nor murder in jest. We also 
discover that Mr. Thomas Moore is by no 
means the author of it: but that it is the work 
of a much superior personage, and, what is 
more, of a much greater Irishman. It is, in 
short, a letter to that lesser monarch King 
George the Fourth, from a sovereign of higher 
antiquity and of higher dignity (though, un- 
fortunately, not at present regnant), 








but we must keep our readers a little longer 
in suspense--Captain Rock. Then comes the 


, we have here really one | pudem 
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question, who is Captain Rock? Many have 
assumed his terrible title, many have abused 
his dark authority, many have written, and 
some have even published, under his appalling 
sobriquet ; but who is the man ? € can- 
not answer :—he is a being of more faces and 
disguises than Mathews or Yates; of more 
versatility and trick than Mazurier (the de- 
parted), or Gouffe {the invalid); of more 
ferocity and recklessness than the present Ibra- 
him or the late Ali Pasha; of more power 
than Don Miguel; of more influence than the 
Inquisition ; of more ubiquity than the Jesuits ; 
of more restlessness than Satan; of more im- 
ce than any other of his countrymen. 
Such is the invisible, and perhaps, if unity is 
expected, the imaginary Captain Rock :—in the 
present instance, however, as we are informed, 
and do credibly believe, he is impersonated by 
no less exalted an individual than the descend- 
ant of the “‘ supreme King of all Ireland,” ay, 
and of Munster, Connaught, Tipperary, Kil- 
manye and Kilmore, to boot. 
is mighty potentate (whom Heaven pre- 
serve for a thousand years!) has, it seems, 
condescended to address these his letters (not 
patent till opened by the magical key of the 
Literary Gazette) to the gentleman whose 
brows are at this time encircled with the En- 
glish crown, under the vulgar title of Georgius 
Quartus ; and we trust it is neither disloyal 
nor seditious in us, to shew, by a few observa- 
tions and extracts, in what fashion a prince, 
who doth bestride the narrow world like a 
Colossus, writes to an inferior. Of offending 
the aforesaid Georgius or any of his vassals, we 
are not afraid; but our flesh trembles, lest, 
with all the purity of our motives, and with all 
the veneration we entertain for the Irish King, 
we should breathe a syllable which might, per- 
chance, displease his Majesty or provoke his 
ire. Let us assure him,.on the faith of re- 
viewers, who almost wership his ancient race, 
admire beyond expression his own accomplish- 
ments and genius, and who, at the expense of 
our lives (which we would not gage for a trifle) 
and our properties (which are bound up in this 
coy would avert every evil from his person 
and that our purpose is honest, liege, 
and true; and that we have no design but to 
shew our respect for him, and indulge the 
tastes of those who ought to be his subjects as 
well as of those who ought not. With this apo- 
logy and declaration, tura we now to Captain 
Rock’s Letters to the King of England, which 
are introduced by these three unintelligible and 
mystic words in an unknown tongue :—= 
DO UIA MORDA. 
Letter I. opens thus—“ Sir, my Cousin,— 
I might with propriety have added, ‘ and my 
brother,’ our situations being similar in many 
respects: both kings de jwre, neither kings de 
facto ; both deprived of our lawful power and 
just prerogatives—you by a domestic, I by a 
ign, usurpation. That your Majesty is 
perfectly well acquainted with the history, and 
what is called the constitution, of your country, 
is not to be doubted: it is as little to be 
doubted, that the indignities and insults heaped 
on the Prince of Wales and > ——— a 
prepared you for the control which aw 
your Majesty, and fully informed you of the 
wide difference between the theory and prac- 
tice of that constitution;—by the former of 
which you appear to be a personage of mighty 
importance, whilst by the latter you feel your- 
self reduced to the most pitiable. insignificance. 
The idea of three estates, King, Lords, and 
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croachments of ‘the others,—so beautiful: in 
theory, loses its loveliness and its value by 
the fact, that all have merged into the most 
odious and dangerous of all modes of govern- 
ment, an oligarchy,—the members whereof, 
having destroyed the substance of grand in- 
stitutions, preserve names and forms merely 
for purposes of deception, and have completed 
the organization, and put in operation, the 
machinery of treason against the common- 
wealth. This is worked by those creatures 
with whom the tyrants fill the chambers of 
declamation, on whom they lavish the earn- 
ings of the industry of the people; and by 
their opponents, who are no less serviceable, 
in provoking debate, which wears the appear- 
ance of every subject being submitted to the 
severe ordeal of free and fair public discussion 
and mature deliberation; whereas, in point of 
fact, every question has been determined by 
the faction long ere it makes its appearance 
before these combatants in the legitimate war- 
fare which springs from the honest, laudable 
ambition of enriching themselves by prosti- 
tuting their principles and consciences at the 
dictation of their masters.” 

From taking this new view of the British 
constitution, his Rock-y Majesty reverts to 
his own wrongs, who leer a despotic mo- 
narch, with all the advantages of that happier 
mode of governing, appears to have been worse 
used than even his Cousin of England ; for the 
latter is allowed something like the semblance 
of reigning, whereas the ** supreme King”’ has 
been altogether driven out, plundered, and kilt. 

**Tam aware (says he) of the incivility of ex- 
posing to the possessors of Ireland their bad title, 
and vicious maintenance thereof. It is a fear- 
ful subject, on which the spoiler is loath to 
look, much less inquisitive to pry into: but 
the despoiled will think ; reflection will brood 
over the loss the more intensely by his being 
reminded of his misfortunes at every step—to 
whatever point he turns his head or mind. It 
is trite to say, ‘ What, will you revive ques- 
tions set at rest for centuries?’ I ask, ‘ By 
whom set at rest ?? By the malefactor. Doth 
length of time justify aggression, or sanction 
robbery? My horse is stolen from me in his 
prime; I discover him advanced in years, and 
ill-used: I claim him from the possessor: he 
denies not the fact; he answers, ‘Oh! the 
horse has been mine now these ten years!’ 
Will the law take this as a justification? I 
have been robbed of my clothes in a state 
of newness; I recover them when worn out: 
the wearer exculpates himself, urging long 
ownership. Is not the excuse an aggrava- 
tion? I was cold the. while.—For the 
miseries my country hath endured, the Irish 
people lay not the lightest blame on your 
Majesty, nor on one of your family; you and 
they are guiltless. Their feelings are of the 
kindliest towards your Majesty as a man. 
They acknowledge the many amiable qualities 
of the English people. But in the oligarchy 
they recognise enemies of the most furious 
temper, moving in the most vicious course, 
who never smile but to deceive, nor speak 
but to betray; who have reduced Ireland to 
such a state of wretchedness and degradation, 
that it is of little moment who may be king.” 

** To render,”’ he continues, ** this inter- 
esting subject ame, 4 clear, I shall arrange 
it under the following heads:—1. [ shall shew 
that Ireland was once an independent king- 
dom, subject only to her own laws and rulers. 
2. I shall state the various titles of England to 
exercise the powers:-of government in Ireland. 
3. I shall expose the procedure of-the oligarchy 
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of England towards the Irish people, under 
pretence of those titles. 4. I shall relate what 
the Irish did in opposition to these pretensions. 
5. I shall speak of the conduct of the oligarch 
towards their own colonies in Ireland. 6. i 
shall relate the consequences thereof. 7. I 
shall give a description of the tools used by the 
oligarchy for the completion of their work. 
8. I shall contrast the views of the Irish peo- 
ple and the English colonists. 9. I shall de- 
clare to the world the results of the toil and 
labour of the oligarchy of England in the ruin 
of the kingdom of Ireland.” 

For the better understanding of these mat- 
ters, his Majesty has the goodness to give us a 
dictionary of the unction, of which the follow- 
ing may serve as specimens. 

‘“* Enemy.—Between individuals, enmity has 
no respect to the state or condition of the par- 
ties; a master may be the enemy of his slave, 
the slave of his master; a rich man of a poor 
man, and vice versaé: between nations, the 
term implies, on the one side a determination 
to subjugate, and on the other to maintain 
freedom from subjection, let the difference be 
what it may between the states, as to import- 
ance. 

* Legitimate — Illegitimate. — These two 
words are at ‘ handy-dandy,’ each signifying 
the other according to existing circumstances. 
The true signification is, ‘ lawful and unlaw- 
ful.’ Yet what must seem strange to those 
who consider the genuine meaning of words, ia, 
that the King of England is called the legiti- 
mate King of Ireland; and the M‘Carthies, 
O’Sullivans, O’Briens, O’Connors, O’ Moores, 
O’Fearals, O’Neales, and Cavanaughs, are all 
illegitimates ; nay, called by the English, aliens, 
on their native soil ! 

* Loyalty is, respect for the law. It now is 
supposed to signify ‘ adherence to a predomi- 
nant faction.’ * og id 

** Rebellion.—It has long been defined as ‘ re- 
sistance by force and arms to lawful authority ;’ 
howbeit, the true signification of the word is, 
‘the act of going to war again,’ no matter 
under what circumstances. * * " 

** Robbery, Arson, Rape, and Murder.— 
When these acts are committed by an indivi- 
dual, or by a few individuals in their own 
clothes (black, brown, or smock-frocks), the 
perpetrator or perpetrators is or are subjected, 
on detection and conviction, to condign punish- 
ment, and their names consigned to just in- 
famy: but when these enormous crimes are 
effected by numbers, uniformly equipped in blue 
or scarlet, or by the operation of the law of the 
strongest, as in Ireland,—then they are glori- 
ous achievements, entitling the actors to im- 
mortal renown.” 

His Majesty, the Captain, now proceeds to 
demonstrate, that Ireland was an independent 
sovereign state in the year 964, temp. Edgar, 
and hath continued so ever since, in spite of 
the Dublin coinages of Edgar and Ethelred, of 
Henry II., of Pope Adrian IV. (a vile English 
pope), of Elizabeth, Henry VIII., and all other 
Danish, Norman, Saxon, and English preten- 
ders. But— 

But we shall have much more to say about 
this important and diverting work, especially 
when we come to speak of his Majesty’s con- 
tumelious genealogies of the existing (pseudo) 
noble families of Ireland—the fungi of the 
last two hundred years—and only give the pre- 
sent whet to the public appetite. Should it 
resemble the ptarmigan to the English tourist 
in the Highlands—who was not a bit more 
hungry after he had eaten a bird of about the size 
of a barn-door fowl—we cannot help it. We 


can only promise ‘that there are some’ savoury’ 
dishes for the repast. As the merest taste, we 
extract the following : 

“* Landaff, Earl. Mathew.—A Welsh fa- 
mily, and originally popish. They acquired 
large possessions in county Tipperary. Had 
they continued to think that the Bishop of 
Rome was a more befitting head of the 
church than a King of England, I should not 
have to record their nobility. Yet it was not 
tenderness of conscience which wrought their 
recantation of the creed of their fathers. Mr. 
Mathew was a man of great landed property, 
who carried hospitality to its utmost bounds. 
He was remarkable for the elegance of his 
equipage, which happening to excite the envy 
ot a Protestant gentleman, the latter tendered 
him twenty pounds in the street of Cashel for 
the four horses attached to his carriage; and 
this sum Mr. Mathew, to save himself from 
the horrors of a premunire, was obliged to 
accept. To avoid the recurrence of any such 
circumstance, he abjured the inconvenience of 
Popery in Ireland. The great wealth and un- 
bounded hospitality of this family gave them 
considerable influence in county Tipperary ; 
and for this they received a title. * * 

“ Clancarty, Earl. Trench. — Descended 
from a Cromwellian republican soldier. The 
father of the present man styled himself Power 
Keating Trench. He was a plain, unaffected 
little man, and represented the county Galway. 
He was linked with the Castlereaghs, Knoxes, 
and Perys, who formed a confederacy to ad- 
vance themselves by all manner of ways and 
means. He had no horough-ownership; but 
was thought of sufficient importance by his 
coterie to be advanced to the barony of Kil- 
connel and viscounty of Dunlo. The present 
man, wishing to eclipse the vulgar patronymic 
of Trench, by the splendid name of La Poer, 
has thought proper to metamorphose Power 
into La Poer. What pretensions he can ad- 
vance to the title of Clancarty, it would be 
very difficult to discover: Clancarty was the 
title of the eldest branch of all the royal houses 
of Ireland. How many drops of their blood 
has a Trench in his veins ?—Just as many as 
Castlereagh had of the blood of the Stuarts.” 

“ Normanton, Earl. Agar.—Archbishop of 
Dublin. A Protestant divine, who began the 
world without a groat, and contrived to hoard 
together from the church nearly a million ster- 
ling. This man was very vain of his great 
wealth. It happened that he and Law, Bishop 
of Elphin, dined at the castle of Dublin with a 
Lord Lieutenant; when Law, who was an 
honest, disinterested priest, addressed the arch- 
bishop in his broad Cumberland accent as fol- 
lows :—‘ It is not long since I have had occa- 
sion to defend your grace against a most 
shameful calumny; no less than that you have 
amassed the enormous sum of half a million 
sterling. God forbid that a Protestant bishop 
should have been guilty of so crying a sin—the 
thing is impossible !’—with much more to the 
same effect ; to all which the archbishop every 
now and then bowed, and thanked the bishop 
for his friendship, at the expense of his (the 
archbishop’s) pride, who felt the utmost chagrin 
at being reputed to be worth no more than half 
a million, whilst he had exacted to double that 
amount.” 

In the eyes of this ancient Monarch, every 
peer should descend from the Round Table. 
What drollery it is, at this age of the world, to 
think that a few generations more or less © 
doubtful gentility, should be reckoned in esti- 
mating the character of aman! Family pride 
is a good pride, if it stimulate to virtue and 
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noble actions: if not, as a poor modern writer 
has it— 
What can slaves or ds? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards, 
(To be continued. ] 


ts), 





Paris, May 21. 
TuE curiosity of the French public has been at 
length gratified by the appearance of Kean in 
Richard the Third. His entré on the stage 
was hailed by a three-times-three round of 
applause, which, malgré his royal hump, he 
received with much grace. The moment he 
commenced action, a profound silence reigned, 
and spectators scarcely seemed to breathe; every 
head bent forward, and all eyes looked with 
as much eagerness towards this much-talked- 
of Roscius, as though the fate of the whole 
theatrical empire depended on him. It is said 
that he disappointed hope; still, there were 
moments when he gratified expectation. i- 
cularly where Richard —" as 
«* Why I can smile, and murder while I smile.” 

Several ladies exclaimed, C’est trop / turning 
aside (the fashion here upon great occasions), as 
if unable to support the sardonic expression of 
his countenance. As for our belle compatriote, 
Miss Smithson, if she be proof against the 
adulation she receives, she must differ widely 
from Eve’s daughters in general, and inherit 
little of the foiblesse which lost Paradise to 
man. The French call her the soul of souls ; 
and a young Parisian nobleman is (if report 
speaks truth) dying of the tender passion for 
her. Were some of those love-sick swains 


really to die outright, it would be well, by way 
of proving the possibility of such a miracle; as 
yet, the malady has never proved fatal in this 
metropolis: and Monsieur l’Amour, to whom 
poets would fain give an immortality, is here 


reduced to a very transient existence. A fair 
Italian is also said to have thrown a riche 
milord into despair, having shut her eyes to 
his perfections, and preferring liberty to even 
golden chains. To avenge her cruelty and 
want of bon goit, he has threatened to blow 
out his brains, si toutefois qu’il en a,—a matter 
which is rather doubtful. 

The Infanta of Portugal, the Marquise de 
Luly, created a considerable sensation on Sun- 
day last at the Royal Chapel. Her presence 
caused not a little distraction amongst pious 
folks ; even his Majesty could not forbear now 
and then taking some side-long glances; and 
his gentlemen in waiting, and young guards, 
ap’ d much more occupied with this beauti- 

foreigner, than with the salvation of their 
souls. Madame de Luly has not been presented 
at court, but is received by all the grandees of 
Paris; the English, in particular, pay her 
unbounded attention: she has refused several 
invitations. 

Madame de Genlis is about to give birth to 
a new Adelaide and Theodore, which is already 
uurchased by a librarien. There is nothing 
like making a good reputation in the first 
instance ; it clears the road to folly, which is 
always bought, sold, and read, when a cele- 
brated name graces the title-page. A gentle- 
man, in speaking the other day of this famed 
authoress, declared she would write her last 
agony. This was, perhaps, rather a mauvaise 
plaisanterie ; at the same time, were she to 
give rest to her pen, the world would be as 
wise, and she would be wiser: but vanity is 
a stumbling-block of which none keep clear. 
Madame de Genlis is, however, still charming in 
conversation ; her manners are courtly, el t 5 
ner does she appear to have lost any of that 
energy and vivacity of feeling which is the 











attribute of youth. Her eyes are almost dim, 
and she is therefore obliged to employ an 
amanuensis. Her health is also rapidly de- 
clining, and she sees visions of saints, angels, 
&c. Every Sunday she receives visitors ; but 
it is now very difficult for a stranger to gain 
admittance, though she seems flattered by their 
expressing a desire to see her. 

The king has given orders for a monument, 
in white marble, to be erected in the church of 
the Madeleine to the memory of the late Count 
de Séze, who was one of the counsel for Louis 
the 16th. This brings to my mind the asto- 
nishment of the French at there being no tes- 
timony of public admiration raised to Lord 
Byron, whom they considered the greatest 
mind of the age, and an honour to a country. 
They say we do not merit the possession of 
men of talent; England is an ungrateful soil. 
Here they go into the opposite extreme, and 
have Byron ribands, Canning pocket handker- 
chiefs (on which, by the way, is written, civil 
liberty), and missionary pocket handkerchiefs 
covered with crosses—thus profaning what is 
most sacred, by adapting it to the common 
uses of life. 

A grand meeting of all the académiciens is 
to take place on Thursday, for the reception of 
M. Le Brun at the Académie Francaise. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION : MUSICAL SOUNDS. 
Tue subject of the evening (9th May) was the 
nature of musical sound, and included a demon- 
stration of the essential quality of such sounds, 
of simple methods of producing them, and of 
the application of one of these methods in the 
construction of musical instruments: it was 
delivered by Mr. Faraday, who, however, as 
before, when lecturing on phonics, referred to 
Mr. Wheatstone as the author of all his in- 
formation. 

What is called the pitch of sounds, is a 
peculiar quality of them, which has been 
marked by the terms high and low, acute and 
grave ; and though these terms are arbitrary, 
having not the slightest reference, in their 
strict sense, to the property of sound which 
they are made to express, yet their application 
at present is so regular and constant (although 
it has not always been so), that no error arises 
from their use, and sounds cannot otherwise be 
better distinguished as to their pitch. 

Sounds having a certain and determinate 
pitch are distinguished from sliding sounds, as 
the inflections of the voice, where the pitch is 
constantly changing; and also from noise, as 
the report of a gun, or the sound of a blow, 
when the ear fails in endeavouring to assign a 
pitch to the sound. It is the quality of pitch 
which renders sounds amenable to the laws of 
harmony and melody; and though the other 
qualities of sounds may be infinitely varied, 
yet if they have a distinct pitch, the most un- 
practised ear can instantly perceive their rela- 
tion one to another. 

Gallileo first assigned the true cause of the 
pitch of sounds: he demonstrated that wires 
or strings of a uniform thickness, and stretched 
by equal forces, if made to vibrate for an equal 
time, would have the number of these vibra- 
tions inversely as their length; thus, of two 
strings, one twice as long as the other, the 
latter would produce twice as many vibrations 
as the former: the sounds produced by these 
strings would be determinate as to pitch, that 
of the short string being an octave higher than 
that of the long one, from which he concluded 
that the pitch of sound depended in every case 





upon the number of vibrations or impulses gene- 
rated by the sounding body in a given time. 

Gallileo made another experiment, which he, 
in his dialogues, characterises as exceedingly 
important, but which has been forgotten since 
his time. Whilst drawing a blade over a cop- 
per surface to clean it, he observed that some- 
times distinct musical sounds were produced ; 
and on examining the metal plate, he found 
that every time a sound was occasioned, the 
blade had formed a series of dots upon the 
metal plate, the dots being placed with the 
most perfect regularity, and equidistant from 
each other. When no sound was produced, no 
dots were formed, but one continuous line ; and 
when the sounds were acute, then the dots 
were closer together than when grave sounds 
were occasioned, even though the blade moved 
slower for the latter sound than for the former. 
These dots he considered as the registers of the 
vibrations or impulses which produced the 
sounds: they are proofs of the truth of the 
former observations regarding the nature of 
the pitch of sounds. The experiments are 
easily made by holding the blade of a penknife 
near the handle, and then carrying it sideways 
over a plate of tin or copper, with the edge per- 
pendicular to the plate. 

On carrying a sounding body, as a bell or a 
tuning-fork, over the smooth surface 
of a soft body, as wax, a similar series of 
impressions are made; and Mr. Hunt, of 
Birmingham, has proposed to construct a wheel 
which should have its edge and surface pre- 
pared in this manner, and then, making it 
move with a certain velocity, to bring sounding 
bodies near it, and, by the dots they leave, to 
number the impulses in a given time which 
belong to any given pitch of sound. 

Hook devised an experiment, in which he 
also proved, that when a certain number of 
regular impulses were made to occur in a given 
time, they produced sound ; and that the greater 
the number of the impulses, the higher the pitch 
of sound produced. Toothed wheels were fixed 
upon an axis and made to revolve, and a card 
or quill being held against the teeth, a sound 
was produced which, independent of the mere 
snap of the card against the teeth, was higher 
or lower according to the greater or smaller 
velocity of the wheel. This experiment is 
described in the account of Hook’s life prefixed 
to his posthumous works. 

Professor Robison produced the same gene- 
ral effect in a still more simple way, inasmuch 
as in his experiment no hard substances were 
made to strike against each other, but the 
imp’ were communicated to air only. He 
constructed stop cocks, the plugs of which were 
made to revolve with greater or less velocity, 
whilst air was blown through the apparatus. 
In this way he produced regular sounds, which 
were higher or lower, according to the greater 
or smaller number of revolutions of the cocks. 
Cogniard de la Tour more lately applied the same 
principle in the construction of a very beau- 
tiful and simple machine, which he has called 
a syren. It consists of a box, in the bottom 
of which a pipe is fixed, and in the top of which 
are formed, at equal distances in a circle, a cer- 
tain number of holes (there were sixty in the 
one exhibited). A plate lies upon this box, 
also perforated with an equal number of holes ; 
so that when the plate is moved round, which 
is effected by an axis and a hand-motion, the 
holes in the box are alternately opened and 
closed by the perforated plate above, this being 
done sixty times as the plate moves once round : 
then, at the same time that the plate is re. 
volved, if air be blown through the box, clear 
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musical sounds are igher or lower 
according to the rues one that the holes 
ee eee . What is still 
more striking, is, if the syren be immersed 
in water, and water be thrown through the 


box when the plate is moving, sounds are also | Grand C 


produced, and exactly of the same pitch as if 
air had been used, the sound being proved to 
depend altogether, as to this quality, upon the 
number of impulses in a given time, and not at 
= upon the substance or medium upon or by 
w 
strument constitutes the beat tonometer that | ton 
has ever been constructed. 

A simple practical mode of producing these 
ni im upon air waa then referred | ev 
to in the Munt-harmonica, a small musical 
instrument, of which numbers have been lately 
constructed in Germany, and which consists of 
a plate of metal having a number of long rect- 
angular apertures formed in it. Elastic plates 
of metal are then fixed in these apertures : 
they are of such size as almost to fill them, but 
being attached at one end only, can vibrate 
within the a When air is blown 
‘ae the aj res, which is easily done by 
applying the lips over them, the elastic plates 
are thrown into a vibratory state, and striking 
the current at uniform intervals, produce those 
impulses which are necessary to give a sound of 
a determinate pitch: the number of impulses 
or of vibrations is determined by the thickness, 
elasticity, and other circumstances, of the vibra- 
tory plates, which of course determine the 
sound also. Very beautiful Holian tones were 

produced from an instrument which Mr. Fara. 
day ha, dcageor me eight of these springs. 
he same was said to be applied in 
the constru of certain new musical ke - 
instruments, rot ht to this country by 
Schulz, and by him called Eol-harmonicas.* 
Two of these were in the lecture-room, and 
their powers and effects were exhibited in the 
formance of several pieces upon them by Mr. 
Schulz and his sons, the instrument being ac- 


me by two guitars. 
lecture was throughout illustrated by 
the performance of all the experiments referred 
to: and though we have set out with repeating 
the liberal and just compliment paid to Mr. 
Wheatstone by Mr. Faraday, it would be 
injustice to the lecturer himself, not to notice 
his own lucid and admirable way of explaining 
the subject. But for his own acknowledgment, 
we should have taken him for a skilful musi- 
cian, as well as a most acute philosophical inves- 
_ tigator of the science of phonics. 
. fi 
(Mr. Knowles’ es ee iding is unavoidably 





Mason Lainc.—It is with pain we observe 
it stated in a recent sitting of the Geographical 
(oor of Paris, that a letter’ twat Saint eet Lonts 

Cou) & pang: bad the eighth of last March, and 
r, contains details 
pees ocactoar Lye account of the death of Major 


, near Timbuctoo. A Moor who had | so- 


arrived there, related all the circumstances of 
this melancholy catastrophe. He possesses, it 
ie said, papers which 
but unfortunate traveller. The object of this | t 
Moor’s visit to Saint Louis was to make pur- 
chases of E manufactures and goods, 
which it had been supposed were not known at 
Timbuctoo; as, for instance, a carriage, tea, a 

bed furnished with a mattress and musquito 
=< &e. 
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these impulses are produced. This in-| © 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, = 17.—On Wednesday last, the following de- 
gtees a conferred :— 


in Divinity.—Rev. H. Oakeley, Oriel College, 
Prebendary of Worcester, Grand Com; 
Masters ceitiohs Vv. baer ig Student, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder ; ag embroke C College: 3 
T. Martyn, C. Palairet, E. Hoy, Fem Fellow, wate 
Rev. C. B. C » University wa Rev. J. 8. 
gett, Exeter C lege; Rev. E Trinity C 
Bachelors of 7 » a Brasennose Coll 
Grand Com ’ an oe Hall; 
Hawes, e's q — po Sagaes Coes = 
; Gregson, « 
Coll 
iel Co! eae’ G.F. 


Eucter College’ R. Greenall, 7 Ka , Brasennose C 
On the same day, the Rev. J. on » B.D. and Fellow 
of bn Sussex College, Cambridge, was admitted ad 


versit ory, Waal 


, Lincoln College; J. Hart, 


CAMBRIDGE, May 17. —At a a congregation on Wednes- 
= » the follow: wing degree conferred :— 
en Master of Arts, oe Scholefield, Corpus Christi 
‘Bachelors of Arts-—J. Thackeray, C. Lofft, Fellows, 
King’s College. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLAT IONS. 


[Deeming this to, be one of the most important literary a 


papery of the age, we offer no excuse for continu- 
ing our details of it, and allotting a considerable = 
to them in our Gazette, even at a period when we 

an unusual number of urgent claims upon it.] 


Arter the report, of which we gave a com- 
plete epitome in our last, was read, various 
resolutions founded upon it were submitted to 
the meeting by Lord Melville, Mr. Wynne, 
Sir A. Johnston, and other distinguished friends 
of the plan, who were present on the occasion. 
Sir A. Johnston addressed them at some length, 
taking an historical review of its origin and pro- 
gress, and pointing out some of the extraordi- 
nary effects which might be anticipated from 
its general diffusion, and the exertions of its 
members and supporters. But that with which 
we were most struck, was his account of the| da 
interest taken in British literature, the fine] 4 
arts, and sciences, by some of the sovereign 
princes of India, as well as by Bramins and 
others of different castes, whom we scarcely 
imagined to have bestowed a thought on such 
matters. Thus it appeared that the Rajah of 
Tanjore* had snl been elected an hono- 
rary member of the ” Rowel Asiatic Societ i? 
upon the same principle which had previou 
led to the election of the Rajah of Sattarah , 
namely, his great love for, and encouragement 


TOSS | of, the fine arts, science, and literature. The 


introduction and cultivation of European intel- 
ligence by princes so influential as these, is 
likely to produce very important results in 
India; and we are the less surprised to find, 
that their subjects are following in the foot 
steps of their rulers, as the following remark. 
able letter (which we print also as a literary 
curiosity) will shew. It is written, verbatim, 
in the English language, as we copy it, and 
addressed by a Hindu, a Bramin, to the Com 
mittee of Correspondence of the Asiatic So- 
ciety :-— 

« Gentlemen,—With unten of respect, I have the 


honour to acknowledge th hae Pos of a very kind letter 
from you, together with a copy of the Prospectus of the 


Your proposal to insert my name among y 
is most ar © me, and 1 tee to present 
my best and respectful 8 for the honour the 
conferring, which cannot but be highly acceptable 


{Born and residing in uch a country ath where mecha- 
nical knowledge is very little cultivated, it cannot be ex- 
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pected that the natives should possess any elevated degree 
of know! in arts and manufactures, with the exeap- 
pep eden Fae FN = = remains 
St ee eee thers have left, and know- 


~- Ty: which has des- 
and ou your invitation is flattering, I 


mal not, ae to make ev ity of ki 
awake ou lence eel wa the mans 


ai polite iiterature bf the Hindus. 
The formation of societies for 


to 
— such bodies are united ; but when they link wi 
imilar societies or individuals of talent in other countries 
sr. | sn correspondence, the benefit a is uni- 
versal, especially when those te 
their ideas to one another without sogard 00 nation or 


In this good work the Europeans have far su’ 
other nationa and allow me to express etsdded a 
—— Society has adopted for 


by opening dence with the nati 4 
Ww ves 
a? Miketan who cannot but ¢ but feel immeasurable pleasure 


and gratitude at the conviction, that their rulers, in com- 
mon with your <q oe ene romote the 
welfare of the ruled, by the 
a ~ irate ai at among thn gricultural Society, of 
$s the report tta A 
which I have the honour to be Vice-President, will soon 
be ~ ed I need not give you an account of the same 


‘Some time ago, I published a Bangaly Spelli aoa. 

pony AE et fe 
urray, a copy of wi as asa 

first volume may, amt Dictionary, en 2 copy ofthe 

com me, on of an ~~ i! 

leave to coma; uest the Sochety wil feta go 

ness to give them a my fo thals 

the same time permission to transmit’ the uleuent 

pepe am with the preface and appendix, when issued from 


press. 

Having lately had occasion to refer to the Agni Purana, 

I fous —— — convinced nay the 
division the day and t into twen 
Europeans, 


from midn: ht to midnight 
origin ; oy may be a j it deemed desirable to be 


a oe r 


se Ghatike ‘dwe muha syat tai er mach diva nise; 
Chaturvinsati bela bhi rahoratram p 
ake muhtrtanam coma Seni, Pas- 
horanam vidyate cramah.” 
make one ppeeete ets of which thirty a 
and n ht. Twenty four belas are said to constitute 
y and night. It is to be remarked, that the course of 
the muhurtas is aeey from sun-rise, and that of the 
horas from m: 
The interpreta’ n of the above two quatrains is this 
that thirty muhirtas are equal to a day and night, which 
two are comprised in twenty-four belas or horas; and that 
the computation of day and night by thirty 
ex horin, finan mabdnight to saidnight,” ttenee it apes 
or rom t to it. Hence, it appears, 
that the word hour ~ Jammy derived from the Sanscrit 
term hord, when exact correspondence of 
= latter wil the ‘Greek and the Latin hora is consi- 


“Wishing you yee Days in be ad ianereient, exertions o 
temain, with SS oe ad cal: ood - 
most obedient servant, 
Calcutta, RADHAKANT Dest 

20th May, 1827. 

But to return to the two rajahs,¢ from whose 
characters, habits, and pursuits, this letter has 
diverted our attention ; it may be explanatory 
to state, that when the Rajah of Sattarah was 
elected, it was part of the motion of Sir 
A. Johnston to read some passages of an ad- 
dress from that sovereign to the Hon. Mr. 
.| Elphinstone on his leaving the Presidency of 
Bombay. The extracts referred to are curious, 
as marking the wide difference between past and 
present times in India. Formerly, rupees and 
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diamonds would have been the royal testimony 
of approbation: now, the expression takes a 
higher and better tone. 

« Permit us,” says the Rajah, ‘* to acquaint you that 
in order to evince we are cusuthoes Pull evaded 
that no amelioration can be of more incalcu! benefit 


have determined to raise a subscription amongst ourselves, 
— the er moment Eo to upwards of two 
o sanees, ‘or the purpose of founding one or more 

professorships for teaching the languages, literature, 
sciences, and moral philosophy of E Nor can we 
doubt that you will be pleased to comply with our earnest 
solicitation, that we may be allowed to honour these pro- 
fessorships, as a slight testimony of our unceasing grati- 
tude, with that name which we so much revere ad- 
mire, and to designate them the ‘ Elphinstone Professor- 
ships:’ and that you will permit your portrait to be 
drawn yA able artist in England, in order that we may 
place it in the rooms of the Native Education Society, as 
a permanent memorial of the liberal and enligh 
founder and protector of that Society. 

** (Sealed and signed by the Rajah of Sattarah and other 
Native Chiefs, &c.)” 


tened 


Having shewn, by these singular documents, 
the progress of knowledge, and the evanishing 
of prejudices in the vast peninsula of India, 
we shall not prolong this subject farther at pre- 
sent; but conclude by wishing the utmost suc- 
cess to the Oriental Translation Society, whose 
labours promise to expedite and extend these 
important and desirable objects in a manner 
at once very interesting to literature, and highly 
beneficial in every other point of view. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
May 8th, a paper was read, entitled, a Com- 
parison of the Changes of Magnetic Iniensity 
in the Dipping and Horizontal Needles through- 
out the day, at Truernberg Bay, in Spitzbergen. 
By Captain Henry Foster, R.N. F.R.S. 

The observations made by the author at 
Port Bowen, in 1825, on the diurnal 
of magnetic intensity taking place in the dip- 
ping and horizontal needles, ap to indi. 
cate a rotatory motion of the polarising axis of 
the earth, depending on the relative position of 
the sun, as the cause of these changes. By 
Capt. Foster's remaining at Spitzbergen during 
the late northern voyage of discovery, a fa- 
vourable opportunity was afforded him of prose- 
cuting this inquiry. Instead of making the 
observations with a single needle, variously 
suspended, as had been done at Port Bowen, 
two were employed ; the one adjusted as a dip- 
ping needle, and the other suspended horizon- 
tally. The relation between the simultaneous 
intensities of the two needles could thus be 
ascertained, and inferences deduced relative to 
the question, whether a diurnal variation in 
the dip existed as one of the causes of the 
observed phenomena; or whether, the dip re- 
maining constant, they were occasioned by a 
change in the intensity. 

The dipping needle used, was one belonging 
to the Board of Longitude, and made by Dol- 
land:—both this and the horizontal needle 
were made in the form of parallelopipedons, 
each 6 inches long, 0.4 broad, and 0.05 thick. 
The experiments were continued from the 30th 
of July to the 9th of August, and were so 
arranged, that in the course of two days an 
observation was made every hour in the four 
and twenty; that is, part of them in one day, 
and another part in the other day. : 

The observations on the horizontal needle 
were made in the following manner. After 
being freely suspended by a silk thread divested 
of ae the — a turned somewhat 
more 40° out Magnetic meridian. 
and the oscillations counted only when the arc 
of vibration had decreased to 40°. The times 








of performing ten oscillations were then noted 
successively, until two hundred were com- 
pleted: the terminal arc, and the temperature 
of the instrument, were also registered. The 
oscillations of the dipping needle were taken 
as follows :—one hundred with the face of the 
instrument east, previous to those of the hori- 
zontal needle being observed; and another 
hundred after the latter, with the face west,— 
a process which gives the mean time of obser- 
vation nearly the same for both needles. Two 
tables are given: the first containing a register 
of the observations; and the second, the mean 
proportional intensities at every hour, in each 
needle, deduced from the respective times of 
the performance of one hundred oscillations. 
From a comparison of the changes occurring in 
the two needles, it appears, that at the time 
when an increase took place in the intensity of 
the dipping needle, that of the horizontal needle 
underwent a corresponding diminution, and 
vice versi. On comparing these results with 
the hypothesis of a rotation of the general 
polarising axis of the earth about its mean 
position as a centre, and employing for this 
investigation the formule given by Mr. Bar- 
low in his Essay on Magnetic Attractions, it 
is found, that the radius of this circle of rota- 
tion is very nearly eight minutes. The mag- 
nitude of this radius, however, will be consi- 
derably influenced by the sun’s declination. 

The change of intensity of the dipping needle, 
in as far as it is owing to a variation of the 
dip, would only be in the proportion of 3726 to 
3732: whereas, its actual amount is found to 
be one eighty-third part of the whole. This, 
therefore, seems to imply changes in the gene- 
ral magnetic intensity of the earth: but the 
author, limiting his present inquiry to the va- 
riations ip the dip, concludes that the times 
of the day when these changes are the greatest 
and the least, are such as indicate a constant 
inflection of the magnetic pole towards the sun 
during the diurnal rotation, and to point to 
the sun as the primary agent in the production 
of these changes. 








a 
PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


No. 333. The Trout Stream. J. A. O’Con- 
nor.—Some artists burst suddenly upon the 
public view, as Pallas sprang from the head of 
Jove,—mature, and armed for the field. This 
remark does not apply exclusively to the indi- 
vidual who, under the humble title which this 
performance bears, has produced a grand and 
striking composition, worthy of the pencil of 
Gainsborough or Salvator Rosa; but is equally 
applicable to others, whose works have, within 
a very short time, come under our notice; and 
whose names have been hitherto strangers to 
us, although their pictures shew the practice of 


years. 

No. 332. Draught Horses, the property of 
Mr. Campern, of Jermyn Street. A. Cooper, 
R.A.—This performance cannot fail to attract 
the attention of all who are capable of estimat- 
ing the character and beauty of this peculiar 
and useful breed of horses. As a work of art, 
the colouring and effect, together with the 
style of execution, claim our admiration. 

No. 339. Mazeppa. T. Woodward.—Since 
the picture of the Houyhnhnms of Gulliver, by 
the late Sawrey Gilpin, we do not remember 
to have seen the actions and passions of the 
horse exhibited’ with more skill and variety, 
and aided with more power of imagination, 
than in this very clever work. We do not, 
however, think that Mr. Woodward has been 





equally successful in his principal figures of the 
fallen and exhausted man and horse. Some- 
thing more of dignity in the form of each would 
have conveyed a stronger poetical feeling to the 
subject. 

No. 811. Scene in the Grounds of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Orleans, at Newilly. W. Daniel, 
R.A..We do not notice this nscene 
simply as such, but to point out the skill with 
which the artist has combated the difficulties 
which it presented to him. To make an over- 
stocked plantation of formal upright — 
subservient to the purposes of art, a 
master’s hand. 

No. 284. The Surprise. DubuffemBuff, 
indeed! Our surprise is, that the picture 
should be here. 

No. 264. The Golden Age. J.V. Barber 
A beautiful landscape composition, well calcu- 
lated to convey the idea of the tranquil happi- 
ness associated with all that we can imagine of 
the innocence and truth of the Golden Age. 
But, alas ! scenes as enchanting are the haunts 
of wild beasts, and of 

*« Savage men, more murd’rous still than they !” 
The cries of despair, agony, aud death, are but 
too frequently heard where Nature has stamped 
her creation with all the forms of loveliness and 
peace. Still, however, the contemplation of 
pictures like this of Mr. Barber’s has a sooth- 
ing and beneficial influence on the mind, and 
disposes it to pleasing thoughts. 

No. 250. The Gallantry of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 8S. Drummond, A. This is a grand and 
imposing performance. The shipping, the 
building, the costume of the period, are all ad. 
mirable. The figures, however, are somewhat 
deficient in grace and dignity; and are not in 
strict accordance with the scene or the subject. 
The queen also appears to go out of her way to 
tread on Sir Walter’s 3—but, on rehec.. 
tion, that is natural enough. 

ANTE-ROOM. 

No. 464. Portrait of a Terrier, the property 
of Owen Williams, Esq. M.P. E. Landseer, 
A.—Even in the presence of such fine portraits 
as that of Lord Eildon, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P.R.A.; and the Rev. C. C 
T. Phillips, R.A.; we are attracted by th 
picture of a dog and a hedgehog. So powerful 
is it in effect and colour, that it seems to t 
up the room. If any production in this c 
of art can be said to be perfect, the present is 
most assuredly so. The action, the expression, 
the meditated attack by the dog—the pause, 
the quietly defensive character of the hedge- 
hog, create an interest equal to that of the 
set-to of two heroes of the Fancy. 

No. 464. The ome Visit. T. Clater.. 
Evidently a family group, and put together with 
considerable skill. Of the difficulty of such 
arrangements, and the sacrifice which artists 
are too frequently forced to make to them of 
many high and essential qualities of art, few of 
the public are aware. Here all appears in 
place, as well as in character; and there is an 
easy and natural air throughout; while the 
execution is in Mr. Clater’s usual style of care. 
ful finish. We think that a portion of shadow 
thrown on the ground on the left, would 
balance and improve the whole. 

No. 465. Sportsman and Dogs. H. Pid. 
ding.—If the light and shadow of the last-men- 
tioned performance is not sufficiently powerful, 
this is rather ultra in that respect. It ise 
very clever little picture, notwithstanding. 

No. 458. The Deluge. W. Brockedon.— 
This scene of appaling desolation, exhibiting 
amidst the wreck of creation the last sad sur- 
vivor of the human race, is one of dreadful 
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sublimity. It is a work of high talent. The,cious variety of texture. It is dedicated, by Pe SP. Sh aaeaire 
spectator, while he contemplates it, is compelled | permission, to his Majesty. As in his wunge past life, ated 
occasi illise his feelings, bs : Ms ge He stood before th 
pros, cd yrs tend illusion which The Right Hon. Robert Peel. Engraved by ipo osecarmers eatoe 
he pram, a uiise of unaaanessl soourld C. Turner, from a Picture by Sir T. Law- Gladly,’ said he, « yield to death 

No. 412. Going to the Fair. E. V. Rip-| ,, 72 hi, Son, and Co. Than be the save of Francs 
pingilie—What acontrast to the above! Here |7#18 is a fine memotinto print. ‘The figure) © oo amg 
is food for fun, and for philosophy to boot ; for |°24 Position are admirable; but, arising in all Fare ams puto ond Teli hessta’ 
should there be no mirth at the fair, it is evi. | Probability from the less marked expression of} With trembling down he kneeled, 
dene int these ta alte tn acter 00 fh: poe the original, we do not think the face, although And the ball did strike his heart. 
met that the ease hoomh ie? ‘, not pleasure | °@rtainly like, is so perfect a resemblance as Afterwards, the pain to lessen, 
found in the pursuit, rather than in the. accom-| hat of the portrait which we have just men- Francis took him with his children 
plishment of our wishes? The drama of this|#9n€d. This engraving is also dedicated, by Into the nobility of Austria. 


clever performance is developed with such skill 
that hig may swear to its truth. The rustic 
wench, diving to the bottom of her pocket for 
something which it is quite clear she has lost ; 
the short puffy gentleman in black, evidently 
beaten in argument by his knowing and lanky 
opponent ; and, above all, the self-satisfied, half- 
witted bumpkin, with a laughing lass under 
each arm, and who seems to be singing, not 
** How happy could I be with either!’ but 
‘* How happy may I be with both !’—are de- 
lightfully depicted. As a work of art, it is 
rather scattered and spotty; but in point of 
character and expression nothing can surpass 
this entertaining picture. 

No. 487. The Dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk demanding the Great Seal of Cardinal 
Wolsey. R. T. Bone.—If the neglect which it 
experiences from the public is to be the destruc- 
tion of historical painting in this country, 
surely it is not for a body of artists themselves, 
like the Royal Academy, to accelerate that 
destruction by not giving it even a fair chance 
of being seen. Here is another instance, to 
add to that of Mr. Bonnington’s picture (men- 
tioned in our last Number), of a work of con- 
siderable talent being placed below the eye, as 
well as below its merits. 

No. 363. The Rivals, or the Sailor's Wed- 
ding. M. W. Sharp.—It must be allowed, that 
in the tender affairs of love, the smart and 
spruce soldier more frequently carries his point 
with the fair, than does the less gaily attired 
and less sweetly scented jack-tar. It is but 
right, therefore, now and then to exhibit an 
instance of the reverse, by way of balancing the 
account. There is mu ent in this per- 
formance. We do not, however, quite like 
the manner in which Mr. Sharp has repre- 
sented the rejected marine, who ought to have 
shewn more of the spirit of the old song— 

** So finding I was py her gd 
Plump to the devil I boldly kicked 
‘ My Poll and my partner Joe.” 
But the picture is painted to excite laughter, 
not reflection ; 3o let the jest pass. 

No. 470. The Grand Canal, with the Church 
of La Virgine del Salute, Venice.—R. P. Bon- 
nington.—In a very short period this able 
artist has so distinguished himself by the bril- 
liant character of his pencil, that his name to 
ony piece is a sufficient guarantee of its excel- 

lence. 


Besides other works of considerable merit 
in this room, the admirers of landscape 
scenery will find in No. 389, by F. C. Lewis ; 
No. 401, by F. R. Lee; and No. 482, by 
F. Watts,—though strongly contrasted in style, 
the stamp of truth and nature. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Earl of Eldon. Engraved by G. T. Doo, 
from a Picture by Sir T. Lawrence. Col- 
naghi, Son, and Co. 

A rarrurut and highly characteristic por- 

trait of the venerable ex-thancellor ; engraved 

in line, with great force, and with a most judi- 


permission, to his Majesty. 











John Wycliffe, D.D. Engraved by E. Finden, 
from the original Picture by Sir Antonio 
More, now an heir-loom in the Rectory of 
Wiclif, Richmondshire. Murray. 

WE have seldom seen any thing more sweetly 
and tenderly engraved than this portrait of the 
great champion of the Reformation. It is, be- 
sides, the frontispiece to a Biography, to which 
our reviewer of that class of works will pay 
early attention. 


Bridge over the Rhone at St. Maurice. En- 
graved by W. J. Cooke, from a Drawing by 
R. P. Bonnington. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 

A SPARKLING and beautiful little print. The 

breadth of the masses is preserved with great 

skill. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 

Tue Rainers having resumed their Musical 
Entertainments in London, we take the op- 
portunity of giving a translation from a Ger- 
man song, written by the elder brother, who 
is a poet, as well as a musician. 

pepe =~ - : sin, 

e rising (levy) in ; 

Let us sing he at to (heme 

All know whom we mean. 

We speak of our great Hofer, 

Who enjo the reward of his deeds— 

Who now lives in a better world, 

Where no tears of sorrow flow. 

High in the P. er valley 

Lived the man with true German soul; 

Simple, like all the ancients, 

He was named only the Sandworth (farmer). 

He, a man of spirit and active, 

Without falsehood and without cunning, 

He went always on the straight road, 

As is the German manner. 

And the wild French warrior 

He beat three times from out the land— 

Remained victor at Hall and Jensbruch, 

Stretching many a one in the dust. 

He shot well and aimed securely, 


And as Friedrich to his Blucher, 
Francis gave him the golden wreath. 
1 ae 

n ev '» 
He pon hey h walls and bastions, 
Resistless o’er the . 


And when, the bloody fight being done, 
Francis closed the peace with France, 
Then again there was fresh booty— 
On Tyrol an attack was made. 


Countless through the meads and fields, 
Ri | came now to Tyrol, 

With victory drunk, proud as 

For their measure was not yet full. 


Hofer said to the people—* Brethren 
~ go—it = sorrow— 
your weapons down 

Until 2 better time.’ : 


On the it mountain 

Ina ss with bn 

He fled away—the brave protector !— 
And there held himself concealed. 


But a villain has betrayed him 
For a blood-stained reward ; 

For a hundred golden ducats 

He thither leads the French. 

Now they away the brave man, 
Over hill and fromn thenee 5 F 





be tpaace fa - at png 
He must to Mantua go. ; 





Francis caused, too, his remains 
Be hither from Mantua brought, 
And the people made a festival 
Such as seldom hath been seen. 


Now he lieth here among us, 

Where he one day wielded the sword, 
Where, after old German customs, 

A fine monument does him honour. 


If in the great German sphere 
He could now see the prosperity, 
Stand in a sacred bond, 
Oh how would he rejoice ! 
But it is so appointed, answered, closed— 
Weitng nas oad tu Sar 

ot remi to us but rest in peace— 
German man, we think of thee! 

Von Feuix RAINER, 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BYRONIANA. NO. 1 caine 
*,* Waiting the appearance of Mr. Moore’s p' 
«een ee having alread 


canned ill be table to 

Such ty ~ 4 aah, ‘the first of an intended 

series: of course, some of the facts must be known, 

from the many works which have a on the sub- 
ject ; but we trust there will also be found much of no- 

velty and interest in these Ana.—Editor. 
Byrown’s life seemed from the-first fated for 
unhappiness : his warm affections were thrown 
away, both in friendship and love, upon objects 
unworthy of them. Few of his numerous 
associates shewed him any of that real kind- 
ness of which he was so worthy and so sensible, 
or prevented him from falling into those snares 
and difficulties which so embittered his days,— 
or after his death paid due honour to his me- 
mory. Like moths about the taper, they sur- 
rounded him only for the splendour cast on 
themselves—but, unhappily, did not perish in 
the flame. His earliest, and perhaps his only 
true love, Mary Chaworth, gave her hand to 
another, Mr. John Musters, and left her 
youthful adorer to disappointment and sorrow. 
How Byron, for years after, could remember 
with such fondness a woman who had shewn 
herself so less of him, and changed per- 
haps the whole course of his life—is matter of 
reflection for those who study human nature. 
Had the fates decreed the marriage of Byron 
and Mary Chaworth, how different would have 
been his career through life !—happier he might 
have been,—so great hé would not have been. 
His lofty genius might have resolved into the 
ordinary duties of a domestic man—the world 
would not have been astounded by'the display 
of his unparalleled ge his memory, after 
a life spent, though in enjoyment, still in in- 
activity, might have away; and the 
etern ; 
of Byron would never have arisen. He him- 
self took this view of the matter at an after 
period, where he says, in one of his minor 

ms— 
«« For by the death-blow of my hopes, 
My memory immortal grew. 

‘The family seat of the Chaworths was at 
Annesley, a village two miles west of Newstead 
Abbey: the nds of the estates join. Byron 
first saw Miss Chaworth here, while he was 


halo which now plays round the name. 
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residing at Newstead. Mr. Musters was pre- 
viously acquainted with her. His father had 
a large estate at Colwick, two miles east of 
Nottingham: his mother was a sister of Mrs. 
Orby Hunter. He used to ride over to Annes- 
ley. to see her; and she would stand on the 
top of a hill, crowned with a peculiar diadem 
* Of trees in circular array, so fixed 
Not by the sport of Nature, but of man,” 
to mark his approach. The hill thus men- 
tioned in the Dream remains at this day as it 
then was: it overlooks Annesley Hall, but can 
scarcely be seen from the Abbey. They were 
united in 1805, when he was about thirty, and 
she nineteen. Byron had then entered the 
University. Since the period of Miss Cha- 
worth’s marriage, she has been dangerously ill 
and delirious for some time: to this, allusion 
is made in the Dream. She has a large family. 
After his father’s death they have resided toge- 
ther at Colwick Hall, now become his property, 
where he keeps a pack of hounds, lives in 
style, and is one of the leading county men. 
Annesley also became his property—she being 
a heiress. Yet, the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Newstead, when talking of her, are 
apt to exclaim—‘‘ Ah—when she thinks of 
him (Byron), she can never be a happy woman.” 
Those who known her in her younger days, 
on being questioned as to her personal ap- 
pearance, did not speak much in favour of her 
beauty. Whatever attractions she may have 
possessed, however, they have yielded to an 
air of paleness and melancholy, as if of that 
sorrow which throws 
« Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes.” 


It is, probably, rather the result of ill health. 
Among other verses addressed to her, are 

the following beautiful ones—not, it is believed, 
very well known; at least not published in 
Byron’s works :— 

Remind me not, remind me not, 

Of those beloved, those vanished hours ; 

When all my soul was given to thee— 

Hours that may never be forgot, 


Till time unnerves our vital powers, 
And thou and I shall cesse to be. 


Can I forget, can’st thou forget, 

When playing with th ehien tate, 

How quick thy uttering heart did prove? 
Oh, by my soul! I see yet, 

With eyes so languid—breast so fair, 

And lips, though silent, breathing love. 


‘Those eyes a so sweet, 
As half » yet desire ; 
“And stil ren - 
nd still our quivering lips would meet: 

As if in kisses to expire.” . 
And then those ive eyes would close: 
And bid their each ee seek ; 4 
Veiling the azure orbs below— 


While their long lashes’ dark’ning gloss 
Seemed si o’er thy brilliant cheek, 
Like raven’s plumage smoothed in snow. 

For the purpose of studying the French 
language, Byron passed three vacations, of six 
weeks each, at the Abbé de Rouffigny’s, in 
Took’s Court (then the foyer of all the French 
emigrants, of whom about 200 or 300 lived in 
the neighbourhood), where he occupied two 
small apartments. The house where the Abbé 
lived is now Moyes’s printing-office ; and it is 
rather a curious coincidence, that his sitting- 
room was the very one where the Editor and 
Printer of the Literary Gazette now prepare 
these sheets for the press. His bed-room was 
over it. There are no anecdotes worth re- 
lating of him at this period, save that he was 
little given to study, and spent much of his 
time in fencing, and greatly annoyed the Abbé 
by aie much noise in his house. The 
worthy Abbé did not discover in him any in- 
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the world—but put him down as a boisterous 
Pickle.* 

His height was five feet eight inches, and 
he was broad in the chest. He wore his nails 
very short, and was very particular about his 
teeth and linen, but not otherwise remarkable 
in his toilette. From his portraits it has been 
supposed that he wore no cravat, but went with 
his neck open—which was not the case. He 
used to wear a small cravat, with the collar 
turned down; but always sat for his likeness 
without one. Besides the portrait of him by 
Phillips, there is a very good one by Saunders, 
in which he and his servant Rushton (the 
Page of Childe Harold, Canto I.) are painted 
in sailors’ dresses. He was fond, from his 
early youth, of athletic exercises, and, under 
the tuition of Jackson, became a good boxer, 
and, perhaps, the best swimmer in England. 
Jackson said he was as good a ten-stone man as 
he knew. He was also an excellent shot with 
a pistol. His name was, and, I believe, still 
is, up at Manton’s, (where he used to practise, ) 
as the best shot there. Before embarking at 
Falmouth, for Lisbon, with Mr. Hobhouse, 
he shot a shilling at the alistance of twelve 
paces: the shilling is rather curious, as bei 
a perfect model of a horse’s foot. He could hit 
a half-crown piece to a certainty. He was, 
however, nervous. 

Mr. Hanson, whose daughter married Lord 
Portsmouth, was a guardian of Byron, and had 
the management of his estates during his mi- 
nority. Mrs. Byron, his mother, at this time 
resided at Southwell, where she continued till 
Byron went abroad. She did not live with 
him at the Abbey after he took possession. 
She was a very fine woman, and wrapt up in 
affection for her son: but though the affection 
was mutual, they never lived together. He 
used to visit her at Southwell during the Har- 
row and Cambridge vacations, but spent most 
of his time in London. He did not take up 
his abode at Newstead till the summer be- 
fore he came of age; but was occasionally there 
during the period that Lord Grey de Ruthyn 
occupied it. He was remarkable, during all 
the time he remained at the Abbey, in the 
ne 1808 and 9, for his extreme abstinence. 

iscuits weighed, and tea or soda-water, was 
his usual breakfast: the latter he was used to 
drink in great quantities—sometimes as much 
as half-a-dozen bottles before rising from bed. 
His dinner was fish and vegetables, and a very 
small allowance of wine :—even at this early 
period he had adopted the Pythagorean system, 
and abjured meats. This, however, did not 
prevent his indulging in the pleasures of the 
table when he had company at the Abbey. 
Those favoured ones were but few : Hobhouse, 
Scrope Davies, and Matthews (whom he men- 
tions in the last note to Canto I. of Childe 
Harold), were the principal visitors there—and 
during their stay, he seems to have given loose 
to his convivial talents, and turned the old 
gloomy Abbey into a scene of hilarity. At 
other times, he half-starved himself. 





MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Dear Object of defeated care; a Canzonet. 
2. Divertimentofor the Piano-forte. 3. Waltz 
for the Piano-forte. By Henry Craggs. 

THESE little musical works are the production 

of a well-known piano-forte player, who has 

lately added to his professional reputation by 





* His principal associate and companion here, was Mr. 
Ls ry yee h . 





dications of that talent which, was. to astonish 


he fenced and disported in various exercises and 
amuse- 
ments, from. day to day, and all day long. 





his extempore performances. His success: as 
a musical improvisatore has, no doubt, induced 
him to try his skill with the pen; and al- 
though the written Divertimento now before 
us is not equal to some of the impromptu so- 
natinas which we have heard Mr. Craggs per- 
form, we think well of his Canzonet, and 
highly of his Waltz, which last, though it be 
only a trifle, is one of the most graceful kind. 
As a mere dance, it is somewhat ambitious in 
its harmony and modulation, and it includes 
a second movement, like the ¢rio generally 
appended to the minuet in the works of the 
modern masters. Whether it be owing to the 
variety which this collateral air gives to the 
Waltz before us, or whether the whole com. 
position be more than usually fortunate in its 
adaptation to the purposes of dancing, we 
know not; but we have heard it, arranged 
for the full band, in several assémblies, and 
it is at present a reigning favourite where. 
ever the waltz is danced,—a distinction not 
common to waltzes composed for the piano- 
forte. The Divertimento is ill-planned ; but the 
last movement is pretty, and well adapted for 
practice. Of the Canzonet, we may say that 
it reminded us, in style and expression, of the 
songs composed about twenty years ago by that 
promising, but ill-fated, genius, Pinto. 


From this lone Rock; a Ballad, by 
Dr. Essex. Willis and Co. 
Tu1s is a very simple and pretty ballad ; 
though we do not think C the best key fora 
song. 





Fantasia for the Piano-Forte on a favourite 
French Romance. By Sixto Perez. 8S. Chap- 


all. 
View beautifully, and, what is still more rare, 
very peculiarly written and varied. The third 
variation especially, resembling a conversa~ 
tion between a high and a low voice, has 
afforded us great pleasure. 


Fantasia by the same on the Airs in Ricciardo 
e Zoraide. Clementi. 

THESE sweet airs are well known to every 

player. The parts which Signor Perez has 

composed to them are fine and appropriate. 


Grand Naval Divertimento for the Piano. 
Forte, by W. Carnaby, Mus.’Doc. Willis 
and Co. 

DepicaTEpD to the Duke of Clarence, and not 
unworthy of the highest name in our naval 
administration. The composition is altogether 
beautiful—the Arethusa, in particular, striking 
and effective. It reminds us of Incledon’s 
singing that inspiring ballad. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Ir is too bad—we hebdomadal critics have 
positively no chance with the theatres now-a- 
days. If we do not snap at a piece as a cat 
would at a mouse—or rather, if, in imitation 
of the tender tabby, we let it run a little, in 
order to give it a gentle gripe just as it fancies 
itself clear off—ten to one but, like the tabby, 
we play with the mouse till we lose it. Press 
of matter—the standing apology of the press, 
let the matter be what it will—obliged us to 
defer our notice of Taming of the Shrew till to- 
day. And, lo and behold! in the mean while 
the bills inform us, that “ Shakespeare’s 
Taming of the Shrew having been again re- 
ceived with unabated applause, due notice will 
be given of its next representation!” We are 





affronted—we cannot pester the public with 
| auld-warld stories—the thing has gone-by, and. 











our elaborate silsiclon ss may phe ont behind "the 
fire-—We are compelled to say to our readers, 
oo the words of Grumio—* Had we not been 
os shouldst have heard how we liked 
» and not the music put to the play. 
dst have heard in how bad a place 
sir J John Stevenson's beautiful glee of, ‘+ See 
our bark” (the only good thing in the piece) 
was introduced, and how it was mangled. How 
well Wallack acted—how Braham got three 
rounds of applause for speaking a speech ad- 
mirably — how Miss Ayton warbled — how 
Harley chattered — how Russel looked the 
tailor, with many other things worthy of 
memory, which must now die in oblivion, and 
thou return inexperienced to thy grave !” 


FRENCH PLAYS. 
MADEMOISELLE JENNY VERTPRE is bring. 
ing full houses here, and with Perlet, as well as 
other clever actors, fills up a very amusing and 
efficient company, 


| anton 





VARIETIES. 

Chiloe.—Notwithstanding the many years 
during which Chiloe, in common with the other 
South American provinces, has been involved 
in war, it from a census taken in 1827, 
by order of ihe government, that the number 
of men in that province exceeds the number of 
women. It is calculated that it contains 5,369 
men capable of bearing arms; that is to say, 
from fifteen to fifty years of age. 

Mr. Theodore Lane.— This rising artist, 
whose pictures in the Suffolk Street. Gallery, 
especially ‘* the Enthusiast,” have been so re- 
cently he theme of our praise, unfortunately 
lost his life by an accident on Wednesday last. 
He fell through a sky-light at the Horse 
Bazar (where he was probably studying some 
new characteristics in the betting-room below), 
and was killed on the spot. 

Royal Hibernian Academy.—At a general 
assembly held this day (May 12), George Pe- 
trie, Esq. was elected an Academician, and the 
following gentlemen chosen Associates of the 
Royal Hibernian rg :—W. H. Brooke, 
F.8.A. London; S. Lover, G. Nairn, and 
T. H. Sweetman.—-Dublin Morning Post, 

Arabian Jews.— Notwithstanding the de- 
struction by Mahomet of the little Jewish king- 
doms of Southern Arabia, several wandering 
tribes of Jews, it is stated by a recent traveller, 
still exist in Arabia, and occasionally levy con- 
tributions on the caravans, 

Bohemia.—The continued existence of a 
‘Selavonic people in the midst of a German 

tion is very remarkable. Many inha- 
itants even of Prague itself are comparatively 
unacquainted with the German language. Bo- 
hemia, nevertheless, possesses a great stock of 
literature, chiefly history and poetry, which 
forms the subject of an annual course of lec- 
tures in the native language at the University 
of Prague. Once a-week at the Prague the- 
atre there is a play in the Bohemian language. 
Nine years ago a society was formed at Prague 
under the title of “* The Society of the Na- 
tional Museum of Bohemia.” On the Ist of 
January, 1827, this society commenced the 
publication of two periodical works, one in 
the Bohemian uarterly—the other 
in German, monthly. The first number of 
the latter contains some curious historical, 
physical, and antiquarian disquisitions ; and 
an article on the national poetry of Bohemia. 

Bee Sections of FrartionAs the last an- 
nual meeting of the four French Academies, 
M, Fourrier, M. a M. 
Alexandre Delaborde, M. Quatremére, 





were ae fine supmenetee orators. 


following whimsical passage :—‘ In the| A 
midst of his oration M. Quatremére afforded 
a new proof of his imperturbable character. 
The audience, finding some difficulty in re- 
tiring, in consequence of an obstruction in 
the passages, M. Quatremére stopped, very 
tranquilly gave orders to the door-keepers to 
remove every impediment, and having thus 


presided at the evacuation of the hall, resumed | Personal 


and finished his address.” 

College Gambling.—The University of Cam- 
bridge has recently been thrown into a fer- 
ment on account of a gambling transaction, | , 
and quarrel in consequence. The dispute 
arose, while playing at hazard, between Mr. 
Bryan Edward Du pa B.A., of St. John’s 
College, and Mr. - Barnard, of Emma- 
nuel’s; and the teh was, 2 challenge from | “' 
the former to the latter, carried by ‘Sir Wil- | acco: 
liam Molesworth. Mr. Barnard, imputing 
unfairness to his adversary, refused to fight, 
and was posted as a liar and a coward by 
Sir W. Molesworth. The Vice Chancellor 
and heads of houses hereupon interposed, 
discommoned Mr. Duppa, expelled Sir W. 


Molesworth and Mr. Barnard, and rusticated | PFO™! 


a Mr. Desborough and several other young 
gentlemen who were involved in the affair. 

African Raillery.— Most of the African 
tribes are Mahommedan, others are not so. 
Almani, the chief of one of the former descrip- 
tion, sent the following message to Daniel, the 
chief of one of the latter: ‘* If you and your 
people do not mend your manners, we will 
make you. Choose between these two knives: 
with this, Almani will shave Daniel’s head, if 
Daniel will consent to turn priest, and obey the 
law of Mahomed; with this, if Daniel refuse, 
Almani will cut Daniel’s throat !” The an- 
swer was in these words: ‘+I thank you, Al- 
mani; I will not choose—I do not wish to make 
you either a barber or an executioner. Why 
do you trouble yourself about me? Do not tn 
know that the prophet has said, ‘ Dispute not 
with the ignorant?’ Keep then thy know. 
jedge, and be quiet. As for my part, I remem- 

ber that this sentence from the Koran was 

once read to me, ‘ Pardon him who offends 
wd For that reason, I send your 


without clipping off their ears; but let 
12mo. 38. 


them not return. Mahomet has also said, 
‘ Resign yourselves to your fate.’ If you make 
war upon me, I will resign myself to giving 
you a sound drubbing.”’ — Roger on Sene- 
gambia, 





is 
ae of the last, a French journal has | '* 
“ : 








794 of the Hegite, oF 1345 of Chit 

inds with Ay curious details 

of the state of various pats atthe time which he lived. 
A translation of tion. 


birth, about 





in prepara’ 
will il peel Cooke carttied Selection f V. i 
8 y a en a of Vases, 
etc! Sal hee ae Ge 
engrav a 
with ducsigsive letter-press. 
Mr. R. Ackermann is about to rings, in an imperial 
4to. wana with numerous Engravings 
originals, Buddhuism : illustrated from a 
scripts of its Doctrine, “Metaphysics, and 
monstrative of their Scheme of the Gavan and the 
Attributes of the Buddhoo: also, Notices of 
P or Bali Incantations, and the Demon Wi 
still si that Island ; by Edward Upham. 
The Number of rr Picturesque Tour of the 


argelt of Popular Premiges 
wm nae ¥ a Philosophical nquiry into some of the 
f Lock, Ber! 


es '° ~\~ yg Clarke, 
te tny &c.—is announced by R. Dillon, 

The Cheltenham Album, a new Quarterly M 
General 1. -yoo~ is announced for publication 
hed mye wd nh heltenham. The first Number to wppeat 

y- 
he Rev. R. Warner announces the Book of Pealing 
to the pe Sea Version, with Practical Re- 
flections and N. 

The Life and Ad Administration of the late Marquess of 
Laseouresye is, we learn, in an advanced state of pi 
ration. The important measures in which his 
took so anna a share certainly afford great 

the the biographer: and the period bt pm Daeg 
unequalled interest. We =e look 
forward with aby. expectation to the fulfilment of the 


mise, 
In the Press.—Recollections of a Service of Three A hy} 
during the War of Extermination in the Republics 
Vonsseets and Colombia, by an Officer of the Colombian 
avy, 





METEOROLOGICAL J SOUEES», 18328. 
Ther momei Barometer. 





Ms l 
Thursday -- 15 | From 41. rou 66, 30.92 to 
Friday ---- 16 51. — 71. | 29.86 — 29.85 
Saturday -- 17| —— 51. — 72 | 29.81 — Stat. 
Sunday ---- 18 — 51 — 6. 29.79 — 29.76 
Monday-:-- 19 | —— 40. — 64 aay — Stat 
Tuesday -- KY — 4 — 66. | 29.76 — 29,71 
Wednesday 45 — Gi. _ 

Wind prevailing, Nh 

r 4: the Se and "Soa, generally clear: a little rain 
on 

‘ae Cuanues H. Apaws. 
Latitude. .-... 51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude---- 0 8 51 W.of Greenwich, 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Fuller on Wheel Carriages, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—McCor- 
mac on Stam » post 8vo. 5s, 6d. bds.—Marriage in 
High Life, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. bds.—Mémoires du Duc 
de Rovigo, Vol. I, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Russell’s Reformers, 
— Il. 8vo. 108. 6d bds,—Forsyth’s First Lines of Che- 

12mo. 8s. bds.—Ruddiman’s Tales 


a and Sketches, 
Ti ba 0. _ 6d. bea--Waveriey Uraraa, 2 vols, 24mo. 
8 


of 2 vols, 
Vou. KXXIV. 


of the State Trials, royal 8vo. 1/. lls. bds.—Luby’s 
Physical Astronomy, bay, 12s, bds.-—My Years, 

0. 38. bds,—F' union, } ig ay’ 6d, bds. 
—James’s Christian Charity explained, 12mo, fis. bds.— 
Bennett’s Lectures on History of Jesus yk Ae se- 
cond edition, 2 vols, “pve Ely's 4 E& Ld and Zeal 
——— 12mo. 4s. 6d, bds,—Cobbin’s Elements of 


Geography, 2s. 6d. hf ba 'Rev. C. Williams’s Missionary 
Gazetteer, 12mo. 8s. 





ae eel 
rt eaRARY NOVELTIES. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The » devoted to science as well as learn in anvess bo A. E> Care ble suggestions, we have to 
with the aid aid < of finished !!! (see Edinburgh state, with regard to Translations, that it is 
ion of which ** may form 


Review, last No.!), the = 
an era in the history of knowledge; and instead of sink- 
ing science to the level of newspaper discussion, may, 
among fd valuable consequences, have the effect of 
the standard of this — of publication”—(see 
the same high authority !), Verulam died a natural 
death on Saturday last, at the mature age of twelve 
weeks, having completely oe all the important ends 
promised on its behalf by its of the Edinburgh 
eview. The closing hour of this celebrated periodical 
seems worthy of its er grand origin and splendid career,— 
for it it has united itself to another journal, and, with un- 
paralleled posthumous ingratitude towards its own merits, 
and libellous ingratitude towards the merits of its asso- 
ciate, naival y states, that the single sheet h 


not intended, > Gucopt 8 n very hig Baw og peculiar cases, to have 
any of the w into 
ith hy the hint that a GroGrRapuicaL So- 
CIBTY ag. id be Figen y | omeeien. E ae 
agree our Corr n a 
rn! among our literary and scientific associa- 
tions, Our numerous travellers returning home would 
continually bring novelty and information ; and one 
could not fail to be of the most agreeable and in- 
structive oe Weow = thet only needs these 
or four active uential persons to 0 suc! 
to ensure its perfect success. A branch 
OPOGRAPHICAL Society for the cultivation of the to- 
the British isles, would, in our opinion, be a 





will be as good as the two sheets have ever been together! ! ! 
Modern Greek apy pee by eet, of =~ name of 
Panago ann a ston one of ic victims of 
the sacred battalion, has published at nine ake 

in modern Greek (accompanied by a 
the poetical beauty of which has been highly 


French), 
extoled by his com 

manuscript of Edrisi’s Geograph 
beet covered in the Royal Library at Paris theres 
we have had only tabic geogra! 
the ow a 


drisi composed ‘is at Abnesia, the place of his 


translation into | make it 





addition to, or rather compenent part of, any 
Seotiaeelon of toy offichen . Wi 
ter i+ wu 

i not bepren to recollect any 
matter o =. her nell B. Holdew (as w 


addresses us. 
apt anl sweet and frown are received, 


about the 
as we can 


fear, prevent 
aba: we must, theref( 
ind asniog the work with 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
UFFOLK 8 TREET GALLERY. 


hota of Bestia tish Artists, e Fifth Annual Exhibition 

ee be Dee re Laving Bebae Artiots, is open 

daily, from Nine wll Sir ‘sab 
Ace, &.—Ca! le 

“uJ08. CABT WRIGHT, Secretary. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





Fall of Nineveh. 
R. MARTIN’S EXHIBITION of the 
wy, i= gt fw is Fs Spc to the Public, at the 
_ » le. ls. From Nine till Six o’Clock. 
‘reat eetane's Peom of the Fall of Nino- 
veh, will be found on the Table. 


XHIBITION.—LODGE’S 

PORTRAITS of the most Lilustrious Characters of 

Histor, 2 feone the Galleries of the Nobility, and from 

Pa lic Collection: bake on viewed, with Tickets only, which 

may be had, free of upon application at Messrs. Harding 

ee 's, No. eerer, a nichitanas , 

pengeots biti to dis; whole Series o! 

re H “ue ’s Work of co he ond Memoirs of 
ertaon 

is Vv’ 0g 

ey bei ch ble of supply- 

a fecesasing demand Fak » long prior to the 

Werk ar at etteined tte it been resolved, for ag 











JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


In 4to. price 6s. No. V. of 
OBINSON’S FARM BUILDINGS. To 
be commietet in 12 Numbers. 
‘ames Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
of oe ee may be had, new editions of the following popular 
Works by Mr. Robinson: 
Rural Architecture; or, Designs for Orna- 
mental! Cottages, Lodges, Dairies, &e. 4to, price 3!. 3s. 
Designs for Ornamental Villas, royal 4to. 


price 4l. 4s. 
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pod 
This day is ponies, 2d 33 edition, i in fame. with | 100 Weedcuts, 
Priest STEBS to BO TANY ; intended as 
popular Illustrations of the Science, lending to its Study 


asa ion. 
By JAMES L. DRUMMOND, M.D, 
Professor of Anatom: Physiology the Belfast Academical 
tu 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Fl a ring teenie ge te notion of an 





In Ate. TI 5s. No. I II. of 
ESIGNS for VILLAS, on a moderate 
Scale of Expense, adapted to the Vicinity of the Metro- 
polis or large Towns. 
By J. G. JACKSON, 
The Work will eeonea leted in Six Numbers, each ini 


Ground and Chamber Plens, Elevations, and Perspective Views. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 








R. TURNER’S VIEWS in YORK-|p 


SHIRE. A Series vy Aehags Views, from Drawings 
by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq xecuted in the very best 
Style of the Art, by the most Eacheses reign Ps 
Size of each Plate, 13 inches long by 11 high. Price 5/. 5s. the 
complete Set on French paper; or 10/. los on India; and any 
Plate is sold separate. 
«* A list of the subjects, with the names of the engravers, 
weal be had (gratis) on application to the Publishers, Moon, 
s, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall; and 
F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street. 
Of whom also may be had, 
1. Cologne on the Rhine, a most superb 
of Engraving, by Goodall, after a Drawing by Mr. 





keeping pace with the 
mutnic. to engrave an entirely fresh set, with the same + to 
excellence as that which is now in course of ager yore 3; and in 
to meet he aemueniones < every class of purchasers, to 
is Work in monthly numbers, 
and thus perder at 4 it at an easy orate to the shelves of every well- 
furnished book-case in Ki 


Plan of blication. 
1, A Number will be regularly published every Month, con- 
taining three high! een ee with their corresponding 


2. The Work will be ~~ pe ny Bookseller's am the ap 
dom, and delivered menthly with the the Magazines and Review 

ested to forward their names either to ‘an 

Booksellers in any part of the 





ees + 


Publishers, o ve 
Kin, with directions to have them forwarded to the 
London Patiishers forthwith, because the best Impressions will 
be appropriated to the first Subscribers; and unless Orders are 
registered in the Subscription Book at the Publishers, the earliest 
Im ions cannot be ensured to Country Booksellers. 

he edition of the Work now publishing ev two months, 
will be continued with the same 
have attended it from its commencement; and by adding Sixty 
additional Subjects to those already in the course of publication, 
the Work will be carried through the last Century to the Death 
of Nelson; thus perpetuating in one collected Series, the Por- 
traits and Memoirs of all the most eminent Persons of the Coun- 
try, from the first Introduction of Portrait Painting to the present 


London: Published for Harding and Lepard, Pall Mall East, 








Under the Patronage isaf the Sent High Admiral. 
Battle ‘ava: 
bee: ne Ring. is yore b naghi, Son, and Co. Printsellers to 
1 beets a Be a Series of Thirteen Lithographic 


poke 
GY SATTLE o& NAVARINO. 
Whe was on board of the Mosquito dui the Action 
Pre ofthe Seria, 1-10 1 the Empoession on Ladle paper, 





ULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the 

DUKE Nh ag yt yg DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, 

and MARQUESS of A. NGLESEA, in their Coronation Robes, 

kee to ii Drawing, are rd 74 published by Col- 
nah Son, and Co, Printsellers to » Pall 

The Portraits are taken from a Pictaso ty by Sir 


price 1. 1s. each. a 


— Size, 21 inches by 16 high. From the extreme delicacy 
of this Plate, there were no Prints taken, and after a very limited 
number of Proofs, the Plate was totally destroyed. French proofs, 
price 2/. 12s. 6d.; or on India paper, before the letters, price 


. 138. 6d. 
2. Old London Bridge and Vicinity, beauti- 
fully engraved by Goodall, after a most interesting Drawing by 
r. Turner, of a Structure which will shortly disappear. Size, 
le ‘inches by 10 high. Price of prints, 7s. 6d., proofs 15s.; before 
letters, 21s. 


TLDS. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
Interior of Bly Cothedral, aa teeny the Geventh's Chapels Wests 
minster Abbey, are now ready for delivery, 
‘Where may be had, 
Two Views of York Cathedral, interior and 


exterior. 
Also will shortly appear, 

King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, and Ox- 
ford Cathedral. The Prints are carefully coloured and mounted, 
size, 11 inches by 15, Price 1. 1s. each. 

Fenner's Atlas. 
On the Ist of June will be published, 
A Pocket Atlas, embodying a complete Set 


of Maps, illustrative of Modern and Ancient ¢ 








iy proper 
y» than any work we have yet seen,” 
Eclectic mabe. 





2d edition, ms ant Ba megs in oun Svo. with Six 
Plates, price 5a. 
HE FLORIST’S MANUAL s or, Rules 
for the Construction of a Gay Paper 'Geoten with Direc- 
tions for p: the To which are 
—- 1A Catalogue of Plants, with Tt Salounees they appear 
Season. vations on bey mem it and Growth 
of Bulbous Plants; curious Facts 
Ly, & ten eee 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New cal Biategoen” he Street. 











Oe Ge a of June will be published, in 8vo. No. XIV. sad 
continued every ‘I'wo Months, al with the * 
of Natural SARI ", rice 3s, 
[He GA DENER’S MAGAZINE, and 
Register 7 Rural jena Domestic Improvement. 
Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, ‘ L.8, H.S8. &ec- 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
An Encyclopedia of Gardening, 2/. boards, 
An Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 2/. 10s. 








RACTICAL HINTS "on PAINTING. 


Illustrated by near! 
Pictures of the a Venetian, ‘Flemish, and Beste Schools. 
‘OHN BURNET. 

« The library of no ko of the Fine Arts can henceforward be 
considered complete without Mr, Burnet’s work.”—Literary 
Gazette, May 1827. 

The work was originally published in three distinct Parts, any 
single one of which may now be had, viz. 

1. Practical Hints on ‘Composition, second 
edition, price 15s. 

2. Practical Hints on Light and Shade, 
2d edition, price 18s. ss 

3. Practical Hints on the Management of 
Colour, y= li. lls. 6d. 








beg to d that such persons as 
haves any portion, and are desirous of completing x Copies, 
may do so without delay, as the Parts will not hereafter be printed 
separately 
“ Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Sot Street. 

*,* A few Copies remain of the large paper, with proofs of the 
— ae paper, accompanied by a Portrait of the Author, 
price 





in Eighty Plates, by Rest Fenner, myn a il, lla, 6d. ; ; 
plain, 1/. 1s. neatly half-bound. Either r Series may be had sepa- 
= ~~ wy coloured, ll. 1s.; plain, 14s.: Ancient, coloured, 
3 plai 
It will be found to be the most gern compact, and economi- 
cal Atlas ever offered to the Publ 
London: Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry. 





Britton’s Picture of London 
Tie day is gry in 18mo. with spwards of ng views of 
ublic Bai a large Plan of all the Streets, &c. of the 
Metropolis 4 Suburbs, a Map of the Country Twenty Miles 
roun a Pi ic Sketch, affordi: iew of 
9 Situation ‘of the sate pal Se Squares Fubiic B lings, &c. 
. or with the RL Gt 
niHE OR NAL ‘PICTURE of 
LONDON, corrected to the present time; being a correct 
Guide for the gar oy as well as for the Inbabitant, to the Me- 





‘he Right Hon. the Barl of E 
Preparing oda Cry i, — and Co. Print- 
sellers to ortrait of 


all Mall Bast, 
E RIGHT fi HON. EARL of ELDON, 
ther a Picture by sir Samenata, by Lao aw to His Majesty, 
ay pam $$ = he Cass on mn India paper, 








Hon. Robert Peel, M. 
blished, b Csi, ‘Son, and Co. 
rintsellers to the ‘all East, a Portrait of 
HE Hyag 9-2 HON. R. PEEL, M.P. 
dedicated, by permission, to H 
ee a Pigs by Sir wie beng RA. pod 4 
oe + & meee e first proofs, i oe -3 proofs wi 


The 
In M Lard days will ae 


bay we of the British Empire; together with a Description of 


Re-edited, and mostly written, by J. BRITTON, F.S.A. &, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, » Brown, and Green. 








This day is published, pete 3 1s. 6d, illustrated with Nine highly 


‘ous Plates, 
HE PALACE that t N—-H BUILT. A 
Parody on an old eft fom 


2. Humorous Illustrations of Heraldry. Seven 
coloured Plates, uniform - size and style to Cruikshank’s Illus- 
trations of Time. Price 12s. 

3. Costume of the Greeks, by Baron Stackel- 
berg, Part 1. Six Plates, a por ken by price 10s. 6d. to be 
completed in Five Monthly Par! 

4. Battle of Navarino, the largest and most 
splendid Print on a Naval E blished. Painted 
and by W. Heath. Superbly pind mw price 2/. 2s. 








Now delivery, 
IRANDA. raved by EDWARD 
SCRIVEN, im .. a Picture by WILLIAM HILTON, 
« The gentle mien, the placid feature, 
Sespoak a a long, creature, 
Size of the mee 12 pe by 18high. Prints 12s.; India 
3 before letters, 





Ble. 
and G: Printsel 
eee tie Bing.) 6, Pall i also ino sold by F.G. Graves (Prine ine ode 





Ow Saturday, dunce ~4 be parishes, in See. price 7s. 6d. 


Foamen QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
blished by Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co. 30, Sobo Square. 





5. Panorama of Westminster A > con- 
“— Optical Views of this Edifice, 8s. in an elegant Case. 
. Panorama of the Battle of Waterloo, in 
coke 


Case, 8s. 
8. Gurney’ s Steam Carriage, engraved and 
coloured in the best Style, as 


9. Irish Funeral, full of Humorous Figures, 


coloured, 5s 
10. Law Gorging on the Spoils of Fools, 
Rogues, and Seness Men; or, the Fatal Effects of Legal Repos 


city, coloured. 

Published by by “Thomas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket, London, where 
New Caricatures, Pelistoat aud Humorous, of a superior descrip- 
tion, are published daily. 


7. Panorama of the Battle of Trafalgar, ina il 








Just published D> 
CATALOGUE of fo OOKS in various 
LANGU AGES, nepnsisting of of ‘the most. useful and 


valuable —- of the Claaog, Fran 
tte g Philological, and ritical Werke, 


the principal Le: 

His An = Ve and Travels, Theology, Arts and 

moe Bele ts trian Mt Miscellaneous Literature, in very 

fine conditi andy, EH, at the low Prices affixed, by 

Garde R. PRIESTLE » 18 t Russell Street, Covent 
arden. 


*,* Gentlemen resident in the Country, and Book- 


sellers, may have the above Catalogue by Lar oy rough 
their London Booksellers, or by letter, postepald, to the Pub- 





dan to published to's toh» 


GuRcicay, raha ite fa tee on the 
TREATMENT of CHRONIC INFLAMMATION in 
in the Diseases of 


various Stractures, 
the Joints. SOHN 8 SCOTT 
Surgeon to the London hy mr 'y, and Assistant 


the London Hospital. 
Printed for ao Ae Orme, ~~ and Green. 





Debrett's Peerage, with Hen new wo nd and new Plates elegantly 
In 2 vols. price 1/. ve wedi nth edition, newly arranged and 
onsiderably improved, of 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE of | of the United 
dom of Great 


me, Peted for Ri one, Bgprtony Ch Cuthelt, Gracies. 
and Co., Cadell, in ameones ldwin 
and Co., Begser, Hascherd and Son, H Martin, Hain 
» Li Hodgson. 


and Co., Pi 

* ote codon Sol eon of 
Plates has been purposely engra ved, on a larger scale, and of 
much su} 
Sea ia teas cunesseens ba thd Oocamed Ut copenal Peers at the 
ee 


edition of 
Debrett’s Barennage will speedily be pub-< 








NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA and 


paveeoere 
Moon, Boys, and G: ves, (Successors to ney | beny aren and 
Co.), No. 6, Pall Mall, "respectfully Subscrib 
incom Sets of either Work, may (i am early a - 
sention is made) obtain the remaining Parts, to complete 


The Su lement may also be had ‘te from the Enc: - 
o ‘vbich completes the “th, ‘jh, and 6th editions a 



























om We have had 
ton, hing 
nadiee of the 


panne 





jusic for ne p 





, i 
\HALT A. ‘The Publishers beg “les 
: &. Pu ers ° 
a, = tsa ea 
Vocal and Instrum elected Works " cheat ee 
eminent. Cemposerg, and 2, HA RLES EU 
STRIN. Sew Nun » 


or lies 
Published by pat bm marie) 1, Coventry Street, 


LISHED THIS DAY. 
DERRY’S 


IN’ 
TE WAR in the PENIN- 














On the 
among the few works which are destined to 
in which they were compiled.”—Blackwood's 


Me 
ant, for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








oe Feelings and 


yyuE nisTone of the PENINSULAR 
AD y WILLIAM aoe NAPIER, Cc. B. 


vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
; a Story of the Past, the 
Present, aad the Future 

Henry Colburn, 8, New Butlington Street. 





euten jalf-pay, 43d R 
Printed for J Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘vols. foolscap, 1 
HAs BABA in ‘ENGLAND. 


of «« H: 
Printed | “4 7 Murray, nate Street. 


vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
~ | pEunam: von , Adventures of a Gentleman. 


ding to Sir Fop- 
ling, ought to dress well, dance w 











who, 
well, fence well, have a ius 
for love-letters, andan agreeable voice for a chamber.” —E' nee 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Stree 





ket vols. 
HE CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER'S 
ORACLE ; — Maxims for Forei, Kaceipetiqn. 
yy Dr. ABRAHAM EL) 
Printed for are "Colburn, 8, New Bariiagtion Street. 


ition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 
HE Cine CHARACTER; or, 
the ui ry of Men of Genius, drawn from their own 


I. D'ISRAELI. 
The 4th edition, with Letter and Notes, by LORD BYRON. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 











In.5 vols. 8vo. with ary bey n Bvo. editi 
HE DIAR} d “CORRESPONDEN cE 
YS, Esq. F.R.S. Sec 


$ retary to the Ad- 
tate Hien of ies Ii. and James II., and the inti- 


of sh celebrated Joh John Evel 
ARD LORD "BAAYBROOKE. | 


Printed ited for Henty Colburn, 8, New Burlington 


il —) le 5 
(HISTORY of the Pia oy of 
the SPAN. ey fo Aaa 


~ bm Translation, adapted for teosbing 
e h Language on the Hamiltonian S 
on the Conjugation of the French , 
Notices interspersed. The science of the 
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